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Nanton Commonwealth. | THE NEW LIBRARIAN. 


Published Saturdays at No. 25 Bromfield Street, | rhe appointment of Mr. Theodore Frelinghuyson 
| Dwight as Head of the Public Library is so admirable 
that people are willing to forget that they have waited 
COMMONWEALTH PUBLISHING CO., | for it solong. It is an appointment which secures all 
To whom all Business Commuateations should be addressed | the requisites, and they are many. Under Mr. Dwight’d 
Papere are forwarded until an explicit order is received for | admirable » Vi , Ss 
their discontinuance, and until all arrearages are paid. be we reget —ensneiN ee wp Ni ekg ower 
Subseribers should always mention the P. O. to which their | Department at Washington became of new use, not to 
paper is addressed in ordering a change of address or a dis- that Department only, but to the whole community; and 
continuance of their subscription | b 
| some of his reports, modest and brief though they always 
| were, are important studies in bibliography. 
You must havea good administrs ie he of 
EDWARD E. HALE. "FREDERICK E£. GOODRICH. | ,, ™” sonal Aec - 
a Public Library. Mr. Dwight has shown he is that, by 
TO CONTRIBUTORS.—Rejected MSS. will be returned : : 
if stamps are enclosed for return postage. Name and address | nature and by experience. It is a queer thing, but if you 
should accompany all communications, not necessarily tor pub- | ~~ ‘ . . = ‘ “ 
ication but of © penuuaay of peed Sub. | have this, you are so grateful that you say itis of no 
[Entered as second.class matter.] | consequence if the man knows nothing. And there have 
|been really great librarians who did not know the 
| difference between Valkyrie and Voltaire. 


A New Fn land Ballad | But it is of consequence. It is a great comfort to 
* | have a librarian who knows something also. And in Mr. 
ensaetiste | Dwight we have one who knows a great deal. 


The COMMONWEALTH offers Beside this, he isa gentleman. He will not be tyran- 
nical over the hundreds of accomplished and intelligent 


A PRIZE (| TWENTY-FIVE OLLARS | assistants whu look to him for orders. Their comfort 
| is the public’s convenience, and whatever annoys or 


For the best ballad on a sulject in New Ragland history, from | hinders them in their work is just so much injury to the 
the discovery by the Northmen to the present time. : a = 

These ballads may be of any length, from forty mes to one | public. It is as well to remember that the public made 
hundred and forty. They must be sent to us with a sealed |} the Library, made the Library Commission, maintains 
envelope containing the author’s name. 2 : 

‘This premium is a SUBSCRIBER’S PREMIUM, and is open only to | the Library, and really has very large rights as to its 
persons who are regular subscribers to the COMMONWEALTH. | inistrati 

All poems written in competition must be received at this office | administration. 


— BY THE — 


Subscription price, $2.50 per year in advance. 
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on or before the first of April. 
The most formidable labor movement which this 
CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER. 'generation has seen will be that of the English coal 
ee 4 — > | 7 
Calendar of Soclety Meetings.....c..sscccssecesecccceseee os Page 1 | miners, if present purposes are carried out. It will in- 
oO ents Lv - fee PAT ccccccccccccovcesccesesocccse o . 
at a Tees a | volve the withdrawal of half a million men from pro- 
1€ e 4 AN cocecevesesseseeeseessstessessscese e280) ee a / om 
Commonwealth Calendar. .......ceccseseecccecccecccceseesees « g/ductive industry—with all which that implies. The 
Rapid Transit. By Edward E. Hale.........cccssecsseseess “ @]cause is the attempt, on the part of the Coal-Miners’ 
The Western View of Education .......esscesersseeeeseeeeee “ 2) Association of Wales and Cumberland, to reduce wages 
The Bright Side of Winter. By Horace Lunt ceecvcecoeoces « 9 to conform to the reduction in the market price of coal. 
Three St. Paul’s Cathedrals. By W. Henry Winslow ...... oe 2m to effect clade t bet the men and thei 
An Artist in Paris. Illustrated. By Philip L. Hale ....... « 4 | Efforts to effec = agreement be on © eir 
Artemus Ward. By Charles E. Waterman...........0-+00+ « 4 |employers have failed, and next Saturday is set for the 
Random Jottings. By G. P.......cccccsccccsccccscceseecces “ 5) date of the strike. Should nothing avert this action, the 
Cathos: A Memory. By Georgia Allen a. PTT TITTT Titre * 651] result must be deplorable, not only in the suffering of the 
» Seas -Way. By D JUNE. . Boccece secccee o 
— = = - —w : — ' hundreds of thousands of families of the miners them- 
Literature.—Winsor’s Christopher Columbus. Mr. Anag- 
nos’s Report. The Appalachian Club Pablications. selves, but in the embarrassment and stoppage of other 
ishe ( SP PUMUNEREE c0ns0tesscrseniescsseesesese “ 6 : 
dipscy eye sis gem are . ° | industries dependant upon coal. An armed revolution 
Doings of the Societies. -New England Historic Genealogi- 
cal. Boston Natural History ....++-+sseseeeeeeeeeseees “ 3| would be less destructive than a strike such as that which 
The Dramatic Week....... Ccecccccccccccccececesesccoecceces ‘* 8] seems impending. 
Mr. Bacon’s Sketches at the Architectural Club. By H.D. | 
BI]O. ec ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccsccccscceseseeccees * 8 ; : 
Russian Famine. Letter from the American Minister ..... * The postoffice clerks are engaged in an effort to induce 
The Actors’ Fund..... PPP TT TT TTT TITTY TT Tit tit e « 8 Congress to enact a law which shall make their positions 
nn ana vr Boo ‘ me WYTTITTTTTTT TTT “ . in the government service more nearly such as clerks 
Chat About Men and Women.....ceeeesceseeeceseccecersecces “ 10 . 7 - a 
The Heavens in March. Movements of Stars and Planets | occupy in private commercial houses. That is to say, 
Chis Month... ccccsvccsccccccccccccsccccescscccscces oe “ 30| they want to be classified according to experience and 
Maste.ama Drama. Mage Whispers. ....-+-++00+00+00-+00 “ 12) ability and to have their salaries graded to correspond. 


t . A Lege sient Maul............ “ 
pico or~ gfe Bo cterhy en: “= oon \It is not an attempt of one set of clerks to better them- 


; Wiselings ee Gobtettes | selves at the expense of another set, but of the whole body 
AmEEsoAN AcAtEetY Gp ANTé Amp ScoImmceS. Hal) of the | of clerks to secure the establishment of a better system. 
Academy, 10 Beacon Street. Wednesday, March 9. | They ought to succeed, and there is a bill now before 


APPALACHIAN MOUNTAIN CLUB. Rooms, 9 Park Street. | Congress which provides for the reform which they ask. 
Wednesday, March 9. 


BOSTONIAN SOCIETY. Old State House. Tuesday, March 8. 

BOSTON SOCIETY OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. American House, | It is notorious that employés in the postal service, 

Tuesday, March 8; Annual Meeting and Dinner. 'through all grades except the very highest, are the most 
Boston SOCIETY OF NATURAL HISTORY. Natural History - e 

“ |poorly paid of any under our government. But few 





Building, Boylston Street. Wednesday, March 16. 
BosTON SCIENTIFIC SocteTy. 419 Washington Street. Tues-| people who have not had unusual opportunities for 
pe rg i and its Commercial Application, "Fl meerenbion know how much is required of these men. 
GENERAL THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY. 6 Mount Vernon Street. | Something of this has been told by the clerks themselves 
ee re | to the committee of Congress having the matter under 


Me. oe 3 eee Street. | consideration. “Outside the lowest grade of work,” 


a MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL Socmmrr. Glosticnltaral | they say, ‘the average clerk is compelled to perform 
all, Tremont Street. Saturday, March 5, Some Consideration | : eee . 4 
of the Effects of Heat, by Col. Henry W. Wilson. March 12, The | what are practically feats of memory. For example, In 


pe of the Mass. Horticultural Society, by William E. Endi- | 5, department he is obliged to know the counties 

cott. } . . 
three to ten thousand post offices are 

MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS. Copley Square. Exhibition ilius- | whereia ssom P 

trating the Technical Methods of the Reproductive Arts; open | situated. He is also furnished by the department with 
hee 1 ach | ‘schemes,’ which are artificial divisions of a State into 
ete wen ane Socrerr. No. 18/ post-routes, and which are constantly being changed, and 
: |with which he must become perfectly familiar. In 


NEW ENGLAND METEOROLOGICAL SOCIETY. Mass. Institute 
of Technology. Tuesday, April 19. | another department a clerk must have such a thorough 


PARKER MEMORIAL SCIENCE CLASS. Parker Memorial Bulld- | pnowledge of the route districts of a city as to know | 


ing, Corner Berkeley and Appleton streets. Sunday, March 6 
12:15 p. m. 
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order to learn thoroughly the post offices, schemes, 
routes and boxholders’ names, requires industrious efforts 
on the part of a clerk, and, in order to become proficient 
and keep so, he is compelled to occupy with study a large 
part of his time while off duty.” 





Professor Hanus’s admirable and entertaining address 
on Comenius, who was born three hundred years ago, 
delivered at Harvard College on Tuesday evening, made 
a graceful commemoration of a man widely known and 
highly respected in his time. The younger Winthrop, 
travelling inthe Low Countries, asked him to become 
the President of Harvard. Had he made himself an 
American, some of the reforms of to-day might have 
been anticipated two centuries and a half ago. Mr. 
Hanus showed many of the text books by Comenius which 
were used in the Latin Schools or in College in the 
first part of the last century or earlier. 





The project of establishing ‘municipal coal yards’— 
that is, for cities to buy coal and supply it to their citi- 
zens at cost—has been considered by the Boston Associ- 
ated Board of Trade, and a report on the subject sets 
forth with great clearness and force the practical, com- 
mercial view of this matter. The objections which the 
Board of Trade advances are that the proposed scheme 
looks to the destruction of an established private business 
which is now conducted without oppressing amyone or 
robbing anyone: that it is an uncoustitutional exercise of 
power; and thatin practice it would almost inevitably 
result in financial loss to the city. These are very hard 
facts—if the question of constitutionality, yet undeter- 
mined, may be counted as a fact—and it would be foolish 
to take the subject into consideration without allowing 
them their due weight. Indeed, traffic in any commod- 
ity as a middleman between producer and consumer is 
altogether different from the furnishing of water, the 
watering of streets, afid other public works in which 
municipalities now engage. 





The appointment to the presidency of Dartmouth 
College of Dr. Tucker is an era, not in the history of 
that College only, but of New England. It has beena 
great misfortune that an institution so well equipped 
and of a history so honorable should be cramped by 
sectarianism. Dr. Tacker is a man of national rep- 
utation and may truly be called a Broad Chur chman. To 
have such aman as President is a distinction even to 
Dartmouth College. 


The movement for the more general observance of 
Arbor Day, in which the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society has taken the lead, deserves the encouragement 
and aid asked of the Legislature. Apart from the fact 
that we really need more holidays in the hard-working 
life which our people lead here in New England, it is 
especially desirable that prominence be given to the ideas 
which Arbor Day is intended to inculcate and the custom 
which it is intended to establish. It is not enongh that 
the permission to make this day an informal holiday 
stands upon the statute book, and the Horticultural 
Society makes a reasonable suggestion jin its request to 
the Legisiature that the Governor be asked to issue his 
proclamation recommending its observance. The same 
Society asks the Massachusetts Board of Education to 
prescribe a course of exercises for use in the public 
schools. Resolutions to this effect were) introduced at 
the last meeting of the Society and will be acted upon at 
the meeting to-day, at the same time with a resolution 
reciting that, in the opinion of the Society, ‘‘the study of 
natural science, including botany, horticulture, forestry 
and entomology, should be more generally taught in all 
the schools of this state, to promote among the children 
a better knowledge of the natural objects surrounding 
them, thereby encouraging .a greater love of country 
life.” 





It is a gratification to know that the famous collection 
of Japanese pottery made by Professor E. S. Morse of 
Salem is to remain with the Museum of Fine Arts. 


, jimmediately the location of an address and make instant | This isin accordance with Professor Morse’s desire, and 


SOCIETY OF ARTS. Mass. Institute of Technology. Thursday, |and correct disposition of all mail. He must also be | he has accepted a price for the collection far below that 
March 10; Tabulating a Census by Electricity, by H. Hollerith an | familiar with the names of thousands of boxholders. In | which has been offered from other places. 


T. C. Martin. 
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Marcu 5. Mr. Emerson to his daughter: ‘It is of 
less importance what you study. The question is with 
whom you study.” 

Marcu 6. Charles Beard to a young minister: ‘‘Have 
something to say about the bearing of religion on life, 
know what it is you want to say, and then say it.” 

Marcu 7. Col. Ingham on conversation: ‘Do not 
explain to the company that Rio Janeiro is the capital 
of Brazil. It will appear presently that they knew it all 
the time, although they said nothing about it. 

Marcu 8. From W. W. Fenn: ‘We all rather like 
crankiness, when it comes from over-sail and not from 
under-ballast.” 

Marcu 9. From W. H. Lyon: ‘‘What a man believes, 
he grows toward.” 

Marcu 10. From Andrew Lang: ‘It is impossible to 
recommend a course of reading. People who really care 
for books read them ail.” 

Marcu 11. From Thoreau: ‘‘One cannot kill time 
without injuring eternity.” 

RAPID TRANSIT. 

Mr. Parker Chandler's very careful study of the rapid 
transit problem and his detailed plan for its solution 
have been laid before the proper authorities and must be 
considered in the very intricate and difficult discussion 
which is before us. It accepts the principle of Mr. 
Whitney’s plan, namely, that avery strong and rapid 
system must be devised to connect the northern and 
southern systems, while it differs from that plan in the 
provision which it makes for this connection. It ac- 
cepts what seems to be more and more the necessity of 
the position, and urges that the enormous expense of 
this central system shall be borne, not by any delegated 
company, but by the public. This might be either by 
authorizing the city of Boston to borrow the necessary 
money on its own credit, or, if we had a truly scientific 
system of government, the cost would be accepted by 
the state. For this line of communication is the very 
centre of the state. The necessity for it is the neces- 
sity of uniting all parts of the state easily together, 
and the accommodation given is about as much to the 
citizen of one part of the state of Massachusetts, as it is 
to the citizen of another. The inhabitant of Newbury- 
port wants to go to Fall River or to Springfield as quick- 
ly as he can. Itis not the city of Boston whose busi- 
ness it is to aid him in his desire, so much as it is the 
state of Massachusetts whose business and interest alike 
are to set forward the work and wishes of each of its 
inhabitants. 

Without going into these more transcendental theo- 
ries of government, however, we are glad to call atten- 
tion to Mr. Parker Chandler's plan, asto Mr. Whitney’s 
original plan, and to every plan brought forward by the 
Rapid Transit Commission. Of course, if one of these 
plans is the best, another is not the best. But at the 
basis of all these plans is the principle, that we are not 
discussing a tw6-and-six-penny matter of the conven- 
ience of women shopping or of messenger boys going on 
errands, put that we have in hand a central problem of 
administration. 

When a traveller from Boston goes to Washington, 
he does not take it very kindly that he has to leave the 
rail at Forty-second Street in New York, and jumble 
across the town by one device or another, till he takes a 
ferry-boat which carries him across to Jersey City, be- 
fore he can find the comfortable carriages of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad. But he accepts the inconvenience, as 
belonging to the very unfortunate location of the city of 
New York, and he supposes that the inhabitants of that 
city, being descended from Dutchmen only, do not know 
how to take care of travellers or their interests. When 
he comes to Philadelphia, he says, with some satisfac- 
tion, that the people who came from the loins of Wil- 
liam Penn and his companions have done better; they 
carry him around Philadelphia and do not make him stop 
there for his trade in pretzels. He comes to Baltimore, 
and he makes the same remark here. He says to his 
wife: ‘‘How well these Baltimore people have arranged 
this. They carry us round Baltimore, and we are not 
detained by their miserable local squabbles or avarice.” 

What does the citizen of Portland say when he is 
brought to Boston, when he is told that he must leave 
his car and take an Armstrong or a cab to drive tothe 
southern station? He is blocked as he goes to the south- 
ern station; he arrives two winutes after his train has 
gone. Under those circumstances he is not apt tu attend 


a religious. meeting and give thanks that his life has | 


been preserved; he is not apt to stop at the corner of the 
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declining foreign trade of this city. He simply deter- 
mines that on another occasion he will take the train 
through Worcester, will give Boston the go-by, and 
hopes, innocently enough, that it may never be his mis- 
fortune to get caught in the ganglion of our streets 
again. 

Now it becomes somebody--if the government of this 
city is not strong enough the state of Massachusetts is— 
to say that such a nuisance as this shall not continue. 
There are half a dozen methods known to the engineers 
by which it can be abated. Mr. Chandler suggests one, 
as Mr. Whitney suggested another, and Baltimore and 
Philadelphia precedent suggests yet another. In those 
cases the passenger is not taken through either city; he 
is taken around it; and there are ways enough in which 
this could be done here. 

The West End Railway has just now discovered what 
seems to have been unknown till some Columbus appear- 
ed in their offiee—that the people who livein the South 
End sometimes like to go to the West End, and that 
people who live in the West End sometimes like to go 
to the South End. A very popular system of cars has 
been put on, called Cross-town Cars. The only anfavor- 
able criticism which has yet been made on it is that the 
conductors are 48 cross as thecars are; this, however, 
will soon be outgrown, as these gentlemen become more 
familiar witn their duties. Here is an enterprise which 
the public has at once encouraged, so that the company 
will be stimulated to new conquests in the same direc- 
tion. 

Among the absurdities of our system till now has 
been that which requires a person, who wants to go from 
Roxbury to Cambridge, to assist in] the blocking of the 
streets in the old part of Boston by going where he 
does not want to go in order that he may go where he 
does want to. Just so soon as we shall have our cross- 
line over the new bridge, this congestion will be to a cer- 
tain extent removed. And this hint encourages all those 
who press the larger view by which the very centre of 
the town Is to be relieved from the constant pressure of 
people passing through the central ganglion from the 
northern stations to the southern. 

The estimates which have been made of the amount of 
this pressure have been founded in some cases simply on 
the Armstrong reports of the number of people who are 
carried in the stages provided for that purpose. This is 
a very inadequate method of looking at the whole prob- 
lem. It is not simply the traveller with the trunk'ywho 
goes from Portland to New York whose case is to be 
considered. It is the suburban in Dorchester who wants 
to visit her sister in Cambridge. It is the person of 
African descent in Ivanhoe Street who wants to go to) 
the popular services of the church in Charles Street. 

These people are beginning to dread the middle of 
Boston. There is no reason why they should be taken | 
into it. There is no reason why lines should not be pro- 
vided which would make it unnecessary for them to 
attempt this dangerous adventure, as it would nave been 
called by Amadis of Gaul, of the blocks in the heart of 
the city. The commissioners or legislature may have to 
consider the plan of an open roadway beneath the present 
surface, through which electric or steam cars may go, at 
high rates of speed, which may be crossed by bridges on | 
the present surface, which shall maintain the streets now 
in existence. 


Epwarp E. Hate. | 


THE WESTERN VIEW OF EDUCATION. 

The meeting at Brooklyn of the convention of school 
superintendents of the country bas called to the East a 
large number of gentlemen and ladies interested in edu- 
cation, and the exchange of views thus made, in conven- 
tion and in private, has been interesting and profitable. 
For the last few days, several of the attendants on the 
conventionJhave extended their visits as far as Boston, 
and our teachers and others persons interested in educa- 
tion have had the opportunity of making the acquaintance 
of some of the distinguished teachers of the West. 

At a party of gentlemen and ladies called together by 
Mr. John 8S. Clark, an opportunity was given to Mr. 
Gilbert of St. Paul and Mr. Sargent of Pueblo in Colorado, 
each of them having the oversight of very large numbers 
of school-children, to make some statements, in a conver- 
sational way, on western work in education and the 
more general view taken there. Our own directors of 
education have long since found out that the broad sweep 
of view taken at the West and the determination of west- 
ern people to ‘get the best’ are building up institutions 





there, and habits in training, from which we may receive 
| some valuable suggestions. 

The impression given by the statements of both of 
|the gentlemen of whom we have spoken was that the 
| leaders of education inthe West are more and more de- 
|termined to consider the pupil, and we may say the 
|individual pupil, more than any system, more than any 
| text-book, more than any method of education. They 
spoke as if there were a reaction against the formalism 
of twenty years ago, when under the lead of the frst 


| normal schools, an impression was given that there were | 


street and buy peanuts, and so far}give a stimulus to the | certain waysin which certain things could be taught, 





| walk. 


and that those things must be taught in those ways, 
whether or no. They spoke as if the highest ideal of the 
teacher were to bring the individual pupil forward as his 
Own constitution or nature might require. And iv the 
conversation of the evening of which we speak, a great 
deal of valuable suggestion was made in that direction. 

Miss Harrison, the distinguished teacher of the Chica- 
go normal kindergarten school, has been making a stay 
here only too short for those who wished to have the 
pleasure of seeing her. Every such interchange of 
opinion, and every such increase of personal acquaintance 
among the leaders of education gives encouragement to 
people who are always hoping that the public schools 
may advance from year to year. It is only fair to say 
that our western friends express a good deal of surprise 
at some things they find in our public schools, which they 
supposed the world had got through with eight or ten 
years ago. 


THE BRIGHT SIDE OF WINTER, 

A few breezy miles with the author of the fifth book 
of ‘The Task’; a score or so of racy draughts from 
Thoreau’s winter journal, and a good basking in John 
Burroughs's ‘Winter Sunshine’ are most excelleut tonics 
to him who falters and is slow in considering whether he 
shall leave or not the coziness and comforts of his fire- 
side for an outing, when the mercury has dropped 
amony the ‘teens’ and the day is white. The spirits of 
these writers indeed appear exultant when the tempera- 
ture falls, and the stories of their walks are, if possible, 
more fragrant and spicy, as if they chewed the aromatic 
buds and bark of the birches, and dug through the snow 
for the leaves and berries of the wintergreen. 

With such pleasant invitations I go forth to hear the 
sounds and to see the bright side of winter. 

As the clear, still air, like a telephone, sends the 
vibrations of the city bells rolling against the ear in soft, 
melodious chimes, one is reminded of those lines of 
Cowper, whose 

“Soul had sympathy with sounds, 
And as the mind is pitched, the ear is pleased.”’ 

The wind and the pine tree meet and murmur a good 
day; a chickadee in the white birch nods and becks his 
black cap and salutes you with the compliments of the 
season in his small but cheery voice, and ‘the heart 
replies’; you keep time with the bluejays that tinkle an 
anvil chorus in the distant trees; a brook gurgles and 
whispers to you under its ice casing, and the deep-toned 
bark of the mastiff, I kaow not how far off, is as reso- 
nant as a saxhorn. 

But the eye sees more than the ear hears in a winter 
As the sounds in the clear air intensify the still- 
ness, 80 the bits of color on the snowy page are printed 
in sharper relief. It is remarkable how many hues there 
are on the whitest, most wintry day. Even the subdued 
tints are conspicuous now. What a beautiful combina- 
tion of shades on the hillside yonder! The tawny leaves 


| persistent on the young white oaks, the brown and light 
| gray, ash-colored boughs with their long, flowing tracery, 


the rubescent spangles of the cornell bushes, and the 
dark green, slender cones of the cedars, intersrersed, 
present a charming picture, offering most delightful dis- 
course to those who will read it, distinctly underlined in 
blue shadows on the pure white background. 

How many of the hardy shrubs are persistent in dis- 
playing their fruit in the season of frost and snow! One 
looks upon them as very generous and heroic plants; as 


though it were not enough for them to decorate and per- 


fume in summer, but they must needs bedight themselves 
with many a gaily-colored trinket and delicately-enchased 
locket for the eyes of the winter rambler and the hungry 
birds that well know what nourishing food is stored in 
them. 

Here is a sweet briar bush still loaded with its crim- 
son pear-shaped hips. One may be sure that it does not 


flaunt its colors for nothing. It knows the importance 


| of advertising as well as the fruit dealers that display 
| their fairest, choicest pericarps on the shelves and before 


the widows. ‘We are offering to our patrons and the 
seed-eating public a selected lot of rose-fruit manufac- 
tured by us last summer and autumn, terms reasonable. 
An early examination is solicited.” This is what it says 
to the feathered passers by. Whether the birds know it 
or not, it is a very wise, needle-witted bush. There is a 
kind of slyness, an artful, dextrous secrecy about it, 
| when you understand its ,purposes, that is almost 
;haumorous. With its brilliant berries, with their soft, 
' yellow flesh, it tips the wink, so to speak, and coaxes the 
birds to come and devour the hard, bony seeds that they 
| may be digested and thus perhaps dispersed for miles 
along the edges of thickets and roadsides. 

The ilex bushes fand the high cranberries have also 
taken the hint, and hang out their bright red signals 
along the swamps. The barberries gleam like garnet 
clusters strung on the slender, curving stems, and the 
chandeliers and candelabrums of wax works and burn- 
ing bushes are all aglow and sparkling with berry-like 
pods to guide the fruit-eaters to them. 
| The sheep berry (viburum lentago) and the prim, 
|perhaps so named from its appearance when precisely 
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clipped and trimmed for hedges, are also interesting to | emeralds to amethysts. A new earth, indeed, as bright 


the winter rambler. One, I believe, is a native honey- 
suckle, while the other, a cousin to the famous olive of 


the Mediterranean countries, in an emigrant from the | 


old hedgerows of England, and like man” old-world 
plants has found a congenial soil here, where it is now 
being rapidly planted by the agency of birds along the 
roadsides and in almost every copse. Although these 
surabs belong te such widely separated families, they 
both have taken it in their roots and branches to adopt 
this cunning method of attracting the birds in winter. 
Ualike jthe bushes that advertise in red, however, they 
have painted their signals black and polished them 
brightly, so that they shine like beads of jet. What 
marvellous adaptation of the means to the end. Truly, 
Nature makes no mistakes. ‘She is .the incarnation of 
thought; every moment ,interests and every object; for 
wisdom is infused in every form.” She could have 
chosen from her vast storehouse of pigments no colors 
that would have been more attractive or so well defined 
against the wintry page. 

No colors iu winter are more delicately beautiful than 
the mosses and lichens. They are Nature’s decalcomania, 
which she has fixed on the ledges, stone walls and tree 
trunks, and when wet with the melting snow or varnish- 
ed with the ice-lacquer, they are awakened into glowing 
life again or shine like pictures setin glass. The old 
walls are decorated with orange or greenish-yellow 
foliations or scrolls, thickly or sparingly dotted with 
little chestnut-colorea fruit cups, which the artist rarely 
takes note of; and here and there on the white birches 
are patterns of fine fretwork and ‘written lichens’ that 
resemble Japanese letters, which the linguist cannot 
decipher. Yet he understands the purpose of the lichens 
quite clearly. They are one of the many soil-makers. 
Give them time enough, and the codperation of the frosts 
and rain, and theyywill convert the old bark, the wood, 
and even the solid rocks themselves in torich mould and 
dirt from which will grow the higher plants. That large 
conglomerate boulder vonder, since ,it ceased its rolling, 
thousands of years before the pyramids were built, has 
gathered many a sage-green rosette and shield that are 
slowly gnawing away and pulverizing its pebbly sides. 

Where the eddying, romping winds in the last storm 

have forgotten to lodge the snow under the lee of steep 
ledges, or have formed bowls around the tree trunks, as 
regular as the potter turns bis vessels of clay, are seen 
green spots, mMo3s oases in the snowy woodland waste. 
How the eye delights to linger on these freshly green, 
snow-girt plots, for they give evidence of life and the 
healthful flow or verdant blood through millions of leaves 
beneath the winding sheet. One can actually botanize 
with profiteven in the midwinter days. The dearth of 
floral specimens gives one an appetite to study these 
humbler plants that have no real flowers, but which are 
nevertheless exceedingly interesting in fruit and leaf and 
spore, when viewed with the microscope. Here in the 
fissure of the ledge is acushion of moss (Bartramia), 
named in bonor of John Bartram, the first American 
botanist anda friend of the great.Swedish naturalist, 
Linueus. The species is called pomiformis, in allusion to 
the shape of the fruit capsules, that are lifted up on thelr 
light brownish stems from the moss of soft, yellowish 
green, curving leaves, like miniature pomes. 

Further on isa pretty rug spun from Nature’s loom. 
It has a worked figure of the princess pine in the centre, 
and is variegated with many shades of green, and the 
silvery gray patterns of cladonia lichen with cups and 
spurs, tipped with brown and bright scarlet fruits. 
Truly it exceeds the luxuriousness of the Oriental car- 
pets. I pluck a leafy fibre from the soft, nappy whorls, 
and look with wonder at the vigor and freshness of its 
upper parts, ingrained with the chlorophyll-like dyestuff. 
What has kept it so thrifty during these winter days? 
It has no thick root to draw nourishment from the 
soil,as do the higher plants. Indeed, its foot, or part 
next the ground, is quite brown or decayed. It is in 
these leafy parts above that the active life of the mosses 
is placed; and the rainy, melting, humid days, whether 
they be in winter or summer, are their banqueting sea- 
sons. Their leaves, with their thousands of little mouths 
and tubes, are all ready then to suck up like sponges 
the moisture which contains the nutriment necessary for 
their growth. In dry seasons, or in severe freezing 
weather, they close their mouths and, without being 
injured, wait patiently for the feasting time. 

Old Winter puts on more splendid colors on a sunny 
morning after tle ice storm. He seldom wears, how- 
ever, such attire; perhaps not oftener than two or 
three times during his reign, as if it were too gorgeous 
for every-day life, or as though he adorned himself to 
celebrate, with the world, some rare occasion in the 
solar company. At such times it seems as if the earth 
had opened her caskets and given up to the trees, as if 
by magic, all her precious stones; that the pearls had 
been drawn from the ocean and strung on the grasses 
for bracelets and necklaces. The hedges bristle as if 
made of pure glass, and the commonest weed is not 
without its winking jewels. The crystal branches, 
swayed by the breeze, glow in quick successien from 
diamonds to rubies, from sapphires to emeralds, from 


}and beautiful as Johnin his vision saw descending from 
the heavens. 

But how transient is all this sheen and splendor! 
Soon the trees begin to shed their gelid bark, while the 
| woods echo far and near, as the bits of crystal mould- 
| 


ing drops on the enamelled snow beneath. Down in the 
, hollow is heard a loud reverbrating crash, as if a crate 
lot glassware had fallen on a marble slab and had broken 
into a thousand pieces. From theinterlacing tracery of 
' the arches above descends a shower of ball flowers and 
fragments of fllagree, that jingle and chime, as they 
roll down the icy slopes. What a waste of treasures! 
The sun that makes them also destroys them, or melts 
them into transparent vapor, in which state they are 
returned to the aérial magician, who, with his delicate 
implements of refrigeration, cuts and polishes and crys- 
talizes them again into different patterns for another 
decoration. 
Horace Lunv. 


THREE ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRALS. 








best known church in the Christian world, and is said to 
be the fourth is size, St. Peter’s coming first, Milan 
Cathedral second, and that of Florence, third. The 
word ‘cathedral,’ from the Greek and Latin words mean- 
ing seat, points out the seat or church of a bishop; St. 
Paul’s being the Bishop of London’s church. 

It is built on a natural rise near the river Thames in 
in the city of London, and is the third church of the 
name standing on the spot. A Roman Temple in honor 
of the pagan goddess Diana probably stood in the same 
place long beforethe first church, for in digging for the 
foundation of the present one, a statue of the goddess 
was found, as well as urns with the ashes of the Roman 
dead, Saxon graves lined with stones, and those of early 
Britons, containing old ivory pins which once fastened 
grave-clothes. 

The first Cathedral was built by a certain King of 
Kent, England being then divided into several kingdoms, 
about six hundred years after Christ; but we} know no 
more about it except that it was burned after standing 
nearly five hundred years. A year or two afterward, 
Maurice, then Bishop of London, began another, the 
second St. Paul's, in the year 1088; and what with stop- 
ping work at times for want of money, three serious fires, 
and many alterrations, it was never finished, but like 
some fruit was partly rotten, yet not ripe. Notwith- 
standing, about the year 1300, it must have been a noble- 
looking building. 

It was in the Gothic style, longer and higher than the 
present church; with a lofty wooden steeple covered 
with lead, a great square stone tower beneath, where the 
four divisions of the cross—whose shape it had on the 
ground—came together, and a steep roof resting on stout 
yet tall stone pillars in two lines, more than a ninth of a 
mile long. Its hundred and more large pointed windows 
were dtted with richly colored glass, and at the east end 
was a huge round one like a wheel, also fitted with stained 
glass; then there was the giddy height of the tower with- 
in, lighted at the top by more slender windows, and on 
the stone floor were many caryed tombs bearing figures 
of the dead, and others against the walls. 

To show how large this building was, and that people 
did not then respect their churches as we do, it may be 
said that for years a part of it was used for peddling and 
bargaining, and asakind of general intelligence-office, 
even while church-service was going on in another part; 
and to save steps men sometimes led their loaded horses 
and donkeys through it. Also, odd as it seems, two little 
churches were allowed to be built against the cathedral, 
like shoots from a tree, though after a time they were 
pulled down. It was said at the time that St. Paul’s was 
indeed a mother church, having two babies in her arms. 

Nearly six centuries had passed, and the second ca- 
thedral was almost as old as the first, when the great 
fire of London came in 1666, burning, 13,000 houses and 
87 churches, and Sir Christopher Wren, one of the great- 
est of English architects, found that the plans he had 
just made for alterations and repairs were useless because, 
as Pepys wrote in his famous journal after the fire: “A 
miserable sight, Paul’s Church, with all the roof fallen 
and the body of the choir.” Yet so muchjof it was stand- 
ing that the king, Charles II., and his advisers thought it 
could be repaired, and Wren, who was named architect 
for rebuilding the city, made an excellent plan for doing 
so. They tried to patch it during two years, when it be- 
|came plain that this was a waste of money, and so it was 
determined to remove the rains and build a third church, 
the present one. 

Wren, thougharare and skillful genius, naturally 
| had something of the narrow taste of his time, which 
| preferred the formal Roman buildings of the Pope to 
\the charming irregular grandeur of the Gothic min- 
| sters, the true pride of England; and above all he liked 
|a dome; so he made drawings and a model for a church 
|with a central dome and shaped on the ground like a 
| Greek cross, whose arms of equal length are wide and 


| short. The model may now be seen in London. This 


i 











St. Paul's Cathedral is, after St. Peter’s at Rome, the | 


3 - —————— = oe : 
| was his favorite plan, showing an immense hall, where 


a congregation would not be scattered; and it is agreed 
| that the views inside this hall, between the eight great 
piers and their arches, would have been fine, though the 
| piers must have interfered with sight and hearing. 

However, the clergy wished a narrower, larger, build- 
ing, such as they were used to, and so at last a plan was 
fixed upon which was nearly the old cathedral form of 
the Latin cross, though the arms were placed about half 
i'way from top to bottom. A drawing for the outside 
| was shown the King, which, though the worst design 
probably Wren ever made, with an ugly, overgrown 
|\dome and pagoda-like spire on the top of it, was ap- 
|proved, as One may see now by the signature upon it, 
written rather badly: Charles R. 

Fortunately Wren hada general permission to make 
alterations and used it so freely that the outside of his 
| Cathedral proved to be as different from his drawing as 
: well could be; and we can’t help wondering whether 


he did not intend from the first to satisfy the King’s bad 
taste, and yet have his own way in the end, as they say 
architects sometimes do even now. 

It was not till 1675 that digging began for founda- 
}tion walls, though ever since the fire men had been 
clearing away the ruins. Wren satisfled himself that 
the soil which had upheld the oid church would support 
the new, though he took great pains with his immense 
foundations, and in one place hada pit of fifty feet or 
more dug to the hard clay, not choosing to drive piles as 
he was advised to do. Time has proved his good sense, 
for though at one time cracks appeared in the supports 
of the dome, no serious defect exists after all these 
years. Any building which is not durable, no matter how 
beautiful, must be a failure. ‘This Wren knew and, 
what is more, acted accordingly, building, as he said, 
‘*for eternity.” He had such an opportunity in the Lon- 
don fire as no one can have again, and showed himself 
not unequal to it. He was a wonderful man, in the 
quantity, the quality, and in less degree in the variety of 
his work, and probably no architect ever planned so 
many important edifices in so short a time. 

No doubt, St. Peter’s dome was much in Wren’s 
mind, and for the sake of his own domeof St. Paul's, he 
gave up many things. It is surely a success, rising like 
a misty mountain, above the world of London houses, 
and one feels himself a mere atom as one stands under it 
and looks up 216 feet tothe bottom of the lantern. It 
rests upon eight great arched piers, and four larger cor- 
ner piers or abutments, while eight others stretch the 
length of the church on each side, the light coming 
from: smaller domes and upper windows, as well as the 
main dome. Yet it seemsa bare and empty building 
compared with St. Peter's, wanting stained glass, paint- 
ings, marbles and mosaics. Wren hoped for some such 
things,and the English,since his time,have talked of them, 
but the cost and the dificulty of choice have so far led 
to very little. In the two square western towers are 
bells; a chime in one and the great bell of St. Paul’s in 
the other, which is tolled for the death of one of the 
royal family,as lately for Prince Clarence, or for a Bishop 
or Mayor of London, or the Dean of St. Paul’s. 

Portland stone, a sort of light gray sand-stone, is the 
material used inside and outside, and while the building 
was going on nobody could have it without Wren's 
leave. It is much defaced by stains and coal-smoke; 
and as the duty on coal, a large sum, helped to pay for St. 
Paul’s, it has been said jokingly that as coal built the 
church, so coal is destroying it. 

The outer dome is of wood, covered with lead like the 
old steeple, a good material if the lead be not melted. 
The inner dome is of brick, and between the two isa 
brick cone to suppor: the stone lantern, and above 
this Is the big gilt ball and cross, the latter having a 
small railed standing-place upon it, used for making 
|surveys for government maps. Around the drum, below 
| the dome, like a barrel-hoop, is a heavy iron chain sunk 
in the stone to make all secure. 

St. Paul’s covers about two acres, and cost what would 
be in our money not far from four millions of dollars. 
It was thirty-five years building, Wren being fo-ty-three 
when it was begun. His very modest salary was about 
twelve hundred dollars a year; but then he loved his art. 
It is remarkable that the architect, master-mason, and 
the Bishop of London lived from the beginning to the 
| end of the work, while four successive English monarchs 
passed away in that time. 

St. Paul’s is the [principal church of the Loudon 
people, as Westminster Abbey is the historic church of 
royalty. The military and naval heroes are buried with- 
in the former, such of Wellington, Picton, Ponsonby, 
and Sir John Moore; and the admirals, Nelson, Rodney, 
Collingwood, and St. Vincent; and here were laid the 
remains of the poet Donne, and Dr. Johnson, and of the 
philanthropists Howard and Heber; as well as of 
Reynolds, West and Turner, the painters. As time goes 
by and Westminster becomes more crowded with memori- 
als, it is likeiy that St. Paul’s will be the burial place of 
all the great sons of the marvellous little island. 

It may be unreasonable to be moved by the sight of a 
slab covering a handful of dust, yet who can help think- 
|ing as he reads the monumental inscriptions what an 
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incentive they must be to every Englishman. It would 
be well if we too had such a burying-place and sucha 
reminder in our own capitol. It must not be forgotten 
that the relics of Sir Christopher Wren lie in the crypt, 
or vaulted cellar beneath his beloved church, The words 
over the transept door—‘‘Reader, if you ask for his 
monumént, look about you”—make one think of Gold- 
smith’s familiar lines: ‘‘And still the wonder grew, that 
one small head could carry all he knew.” In this case 
the head contained, among other things, a new city of 
London and the Cathedral of St. Paul's. 


W. Henry WINSLOW. 


AN ARTIST IN 


PARIS. 


I know of no city in the world that one loves to get | 


back to so much as to Paris. 
ing’ Venice in a gondola, copying Velasquez in Madrid, 
or eating turtle soup in London— and one might fancy 
that this last touched the depth of enjoyment— still I’ve 
always felt the same thrill of pleasure as the cab makes 
its way through the narrow streets of the Latin Quarter 
to Rue Monsieurle Prince or to the Boulevard Mont- 
parndasse. 


Paris is the Flirt among cities 


Whether I have been ‘do- 


to put it very mildly) 
and if she thinks you are tiring of her, puts on her 
best smile to welcome you back. 


For a few days all you can do is to wander about 


the streets, renew acquaintance with this print store, 
with that old curiosity shop. 
drum of work will 
only exist. 


Soon enough the hum- 


begin, when you cease to live and 
Snow in Paris is rare enough. Cold one has, to be 
sure, and thatof a very nipping and eager quality; but 
beyond an early hoar-frost now and then, one doesn't 
see much of earth's winter blanket. But this morning 
when I woke there was plenty of it, making a brilliant 
foil to the black roofs. It gives the beautiful city a 


very different look, as if one’s best girl had taken to | 


powdering her face. You don’t hear the jolly 
sleigh bells and 


jingle of 
‘pung’ tintinabulation. The gay Par- 
isienne, a little like 7a Cigale in her thin shoes, looks 
unhappy, threading her way along the pavement; but you, 
in your half rubber soled ‘Scafe’ 
slush a bit. And so to 
down the Boul’ Mich’ to the Rue des Ecoles 
All this, gentle reader 
French. Shall I confess? 


boots, don’t mind the 


is to épater you with my 


[don’t know much more 
After the morning’s work is over, the chief business 
of the day is eating. I'm afraid I dwell on that subject 
a good dealin my letters. Butit’s become avery diffi- 
cult question to decide just where to lunch or to dine. 
Of course, if you're rich you have only to go 
Droit to Bignon; if Ru 
Gauche, to Mignon. But if 
you aren’t—and I suppose 
most of usare not—then you 
have to tind the happy med- 
jum between comfort and 
cheapness. I'm willing to 
admit I haven't yet found it. 
However, when one has the 
Spartan sauce all food is 
ambrosia; so that the lunch, . 
like most other things in _ 
this world, is, in the end, 
awallowed. ALL FOR SIX SOUS. 





And after that you stroll round to the café—to my | 


thinking the most delightful of Parisian institutions. I 
think I missed that in London more than any other one 
thing. You have to idle away half an hour while wait- 
ing for an appointment. You want to write a letter: 
you wish to find when a train starts. 
is no help init. In Paris, 
turns to the café. 


London? there 
as a matter of course one 


There he finds Club, Reading Room, | 


Bureau of Information combined—all for the six sous he | 


pays for his black coffee. 

Then there are always picture 
pictures, pictares, everywhere. The Louvre aud Luxem- 
bourg for steady diet; the Dutch exhibition for those 
who like the ‘Old Hat’ style of painting; the show at 
Georges Petit’s for the ‘Moderate Liberals;’ and for the 
‘Come-outers’ there is a show of Impressionists chez 
Durand Ruel which out-Herods Herod. 

Then one of my favorite picture galleries is any bill | 
board in the street, where always two or three of | 
Cheret’s famous ajiches may be found, so attractively 
setting forth that you should use Pastelle , 
some new kind of lamp, that you almost feel like baying 
one. Almost, not quite. I[ wonder if anyone ever got 
anything on the recommendation of a poster. 


Gerandel or 


Paris just now is much pertarbed about a haunted 
house which has been found in Paris's very 
All sorts of noises and stamping are heard; in fact. the 
old, old ghost story. Perhaps the most curious side of it 
is that this story should get current in Paris, of all 
places—Paris, the most materialistic and sophisticated 


midst. 


P . . } 
‘Julian’s,’ or tothe Beaux Arts or 


, if on Rue | 


galleries to go to; | 
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of towns. Perhaps this very blasé longing for some new 
thing is what has made her wearily try to frighten her- 
self. ‘‘Let’s pretend,” says Alice to her nurse, ‘‘that I’m 
a hyena, and you're a bone.” And you remember for the 
moment she frightened the nurse. 

There are, however, plenty of serious sides to Parisian 
life if one chooses to look for them. For instance, the 
work of the Assistance Publique, which is a sort of very 
well organized (forgive me) Associated Charities. There 
has been so much begging of late in Paris that they 

determined to put a stop to 
, it by offering work to who- 

ever would come and take it. 
But, alas, the poor of Paris 
are poor from necessity and 
not from choice, and they 
accepted the offer so eagerly 
that the applications for 
work far exceeded any places 
the Assistance had to give. 
So they have made arrange- 
tmments with the Department 
for Street Cleaning in Paris, 






=, and now any man who wants 
Z 4 work may go at midnight 
@. 


to the Commissaire and have 
a space assigned him. At 
four o’clock in the morn- 
ing he begins to sweep, and sweeps on until eleven in the 
day. Rather a gruesome and ghastly day's (or night’s) 
work. 


FOUR IN THE MORNING. 


Were you ever in the streets at four in the morning? 
| I took the trouble to stay up all night to see the men 
work, and I assure you it didn’t look like fun. Only an 
occasional gas-lamp to make blacker the darkness, the 
footsteps of some belated wayfarer to intensify the still- 
ness, and these creatures, whom one must believe to be 


| human, sweeping in utter silence. 





This seems a rather gloomy way to end my letter, so I'll 
| just finish by telling of the club they have here for Ameri- 
|can art students. Parls isall very well for the rich young 
Americans who have plenty of friends in the Are de 

| Triomphe quarter. If they don’t go to see them (they 
sometimes don’t appreciate their advantages) it’s their 

own fault. They can’t say, as a lonely nouveau once 

|} wrote in his terror to me: ‘I am in Paris—homesick 
and alo-ho-ho-one.” 

But there are plenty of young fellows who don’t know 
| a single soul in Paris beside their immediate fellow-stu- 
|dents. And as there are always some devils to make the 
| worse appear the better reason, one feels more pity than 

anger in hearing that they’ve ‘gone to the dogs.’ 
This club is meant to give them a chance for decent 
|amusement. There is a reading-room where they can 
| see the beloved American newspapers; a restaurant that 
| outdoes in cheapness the Café des Arts or Thirion’s. They 
| may learn to fence there and try to learn to speak French. 
| If there is an objection to the club, it is this—that while 
| Americans can see each other, they'll never take the 
| trouble to learn French. I Knew one young fellow who 
used to say: ‘The Anglo Saxons are the coming race. 
| I'm going to wait till the French learn English.” 


| Pair L. Hae. 
Paris, Feb. 13, 1892. 





ARTEMUS WARD. 


BY CHARLES E. WATERMAN. 


Critics may dispute as to the place among humorists 
occupied by Charles Farrar Browne, or as he is more 
commonly known, Artemus Ward; but ‘whether shallow 
| or deep, all agree that in person he was kindly and genial; 
| that though much given to ‘goaks,’ he dearly loved his 
| friends and relatives, especially his mother. Artemus 
| Ward cannot ve compared to Oliver Wendell Holmes or 
| James Russell Lowell, but he gained a hold upon the 
| popular fancy which either might envy. That his wit 
| was sparkling, no one can deny; and when one considers 
the environment of his youth, the hard struggle of his 
early manhood, and his lack of education, one can easily 
| be at a loss to understand how he could be witty at all. 

Charles Farrar Browne was born in the little village 
of Waterford, commonly calledjthe} Flat,’ being located on 

;& small plain, on the 26th day of April, 1834. 
himself has thus described his birthplace: 

The village is small. It does not contain over forty 
houses all told, but they are milk white with the greenest 
blinds and for the most psrt shaded with beautiful elms 
and willows. To the right of us a mountain, to the left 

alake. The village nestles between. Of course it does. 


T never read a novel in my life in which the villages didn’t 
nestle. It’s a way they have. 


This certainly is a brief and not a very attractive 
picture of Waterford. But Browne took comparatively 
little notice of places, although a great observer of men. 
It is related of him inthis respect that once when travel- 
ing from Waterford to Boston he went on board the 
steamer in Portland late in the evening and retired at 
once to his state room. The steamer, however, did not 
i leave, as there Was a storm threatening. Arising early, 





Browne 





he went upon the wharf and ordered a hackman to take 


him to the Revere House. It was with the greatest sur- 
prise that he learred he was yet in Portland, and he could 
only be persuaded of this afteralong time. The village 
is, however pleasantly situated, yearly attracting quitea 
number of visitors, andthe surroundings are interesting 
from early legends. The mountain spoken of is com- 
monly called Mount Tirem; because, it is said, the 
aborigines in climbing its steep sides used to say, ‘‘tire 
um Indians.” Tom Pond is so called from Thomas 
Chamberlain—a hero in Lovewell’s War, said to have 
killed the famous Pequaket Chief, Paugus—because when 
once pursued by Indians he took shelter under a shelving 
rock on the shore of this pond, and it has ever since 
borne his christian name. Another curiosity is a river 
‘Crooked’ by name and nature, which succeeds in running 
eighteen miles to get through a town seven miles in 
length. The village, whose nearest railroad connection 
is at Norway, seven miles distant, is very quiet now, but 
once bustled with life, supporting several stores, and was 
on the stage road to Portland, which meant a good deal 
in those days. 

The Brown family—it was Charles who 
finale to the name—are one of the old families of the 
town and originally came from Massachusetts. The 
great-grandfather of Charles, Jabez, a lieutenant in the 
French and Indian and an adjutant in the Revolutionary 
war, surveyed the town in 1783; and his son, Thaddeus, 
also a soldier in the revolution, was the first of the fam- 
ily to settle there. He had five sons, Daniel, Malbory, 
Jabez, Levi and Thaddeus. Levi was the father of 
Charles and kept a store at Waterford, engaging also in 
farming and surveving. He served the 
capacity of town clerk, selectman and member 
legislature, and was among the first 
temperance movement, being a strong Prohibitionist. 
It was from him Browne took his humorous qualities, 
as he was said to be full of quaint sayings and eccen- 
tricities. 

Browne’s mother, Caroline E., was a daughter of Cal- 
vin Farrar,a man of some importance in Waterford, 
who held several offices of trust in the town and state 
governments. One of his sons made considerable stir 
as an advocate of hydropathy and founded an institute 
of this kind in his native town, which was successfully 
run until within a few years. Mrs. Browne lived to be 
about eighty years old, and her death is so recent that 
she is well and pleasantly remembered by her late neigh- 
bors. Her husband, by whom she had four children, 
died in 1847, when the subject of this sketch was only 
thirteen years of age. 

Browne may be said to have brought himself up, 
receiving no education except the privileges of the town 
school prior to his father’s death. Even this was ex- 
ceedingly meager, never getting farther jn his arithmetic 
than fractions and not mastering even the primary 
rules. His retentive memory greatly helped him in his 
other and easier studies, but he is not represented as 
being very studious at school, speading most of his time 
in writing and drawing comic pictures. lt was in after 
life, by attentive and determined reading and observa- 
tion, that he acquired considerable general information. 
He said on this subject in regard to his page, whom he 
educated but first directed to work in a printing office 


Ina printing office he will find out the value of an 
education and want to learn when he gets the chance. 
I lost the chance before I felt the want. 


When fourteen years old he was apprenticed to learn 
the printer’s trade of John M. Rix, publisher of the 
Coos County Demucrat at Lancaster, New Hampshire. 
He stayed only a year with Mr. Rix and then went to 
Norway where his elder brother, also a printer, had 
started a paper. The paper did not prove a financial 
success, and in a short time he had to seek work else- 
where. He successively worked in Augusta and Skow- 
hegan, and finally turned up in Boston, where he worked 
three years for Snow & Wilder, who published The Path- 
finder, in which Mrs. Partington’s ‘Carpet Bag’ was 
printed. Shillaber’s articles were his delight and inspi- 
ration, and it was in this paper that his writing first 
saw light, having been smuggled into the office under an 
assumed name and in a clandestine manner. 

On leaving Boston he worked a few months in Tiffin, 
Ohio; then went to Toledo, where he became a member 
of The Commercial staff at the princely salary of four 
dollars aweek. In 1857 he became local editor of the 
Cleveland Plaindealer, in which paper he published his 
first sketches under the signature of Artemus Ward. 
This position he held until 1860, when he became editor 
of Vanity Fair in New York. This continued but a few 
months, however, as it was nota financial success. It 
was about this time that he published his first book, 
called ‘Artemus Ward: His Book.’ He then madea 
lecturing tour, and in 1866 went to England, where he 
became very popular both as a lecturer and a contributor 
to Punch, 

It will be seen that Browne was not very well 
equipped to write even comic sketches, and there is no 
doubt that he had to write much before he could write 
well. He was a keen observerof human nature and a 
daring critic. Whatever was humorous about mankind, 
he was sure to see and piquantly put on paper. During 
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the greater part of his life he was a poor man among 
poor men, and he depicted their life. He did not for- 
get the humor, the poverty and the virtue of New 
England life, and it has left its stamp upon his works. 
His caricatures are lively representations of the civili- 
ties, prudence and fraud of American society; but all 
this is done in a kindly manner, as if he really loved the 
people he laughed at. One of the striking characteris- 
tics of his writings is his humility. He makes himself 
to be pummeled and ridiculed simply, perhaps, that his 
audience may laugh at him. Perhaps he learned this 
from the clown in the circus—an institution of which he 
was always fond and which he imitated as a boy dressed 
up in his mother’s best gown and bonnet, assisted by his 
father’s cow and his companions. 

His work was not all frivolous. 
was loyal, even raising a company of soldiers, although 
before the rebellion he is said to have been unfriendly to 


During the war he 





property, but on his death very little could be found. He 
had cleared the homestead on which his mother lived 
from debt before his death, and willed her a small prop- 
erty at Yonkers, New York. This was all she ever 
received. He had a watch and several diamonds of con- 
siderable value, but she never received even these. His 
will disposed of many thousands of dollars for the wildest 
of objects, but this document is now considered as his 
last ‘goak’. His death at the early age of thirty-two 
years seems untimely; and when the early surroundings 
of his life are considered the fame he earned seems 
almost miraculous and must be taken as evidence that he 
possessed geulus. 


Paris, Maine, February, 1892. 





RANDOM JOTTINGS: By G. P. 


abolition— a sin which has been laid at the feet of his March should go out like a whole flock of sheep to 
Jacksonian father. Like one of his characters, ‘Squire | atone for its rampageous entrance. 
Baxter,’ he did not believe in coercion, but when the aaa 
rebels fired on Fort Sumpter he changed his mind. He If we live through March, remember, we generally 
said: ‘he Squire is all right at heart, but it takes |live through the rest of the year. Observe the con- 


onger to fill his venerable biler with steam than it used 
» when he was young and frisky.” In connection with 
he makes a happy hit in his letter to the 
Prince of Wales: ‘‘In my country we've a war, 
while your country in connection with Cap’n Sems of the 
\lobarmy manetanes a nootral position.” 


the same subject 


got 


It was at Cleveland that he first conceived the idea of 


taking the lecture field, but was dissuaded from so 
doing. In 1861 he finally gratified his desire in this 
cirection. It is said that at this time in personal appear- 


ince he was awkward and slovenly. Mr. Armstrong, at 
whose office he worked in Tiffin, Ohio, said: ‘‘He was the 
greenest, gawkiest young fellow I ever saw.” This, no 
lecturer, but with 
perseverance he overcame his defects. His earlier lec- 
tures, as his journalistic ventures, were not a success. 
For two about speaking to thin 
houses in Gbscure villages and barely meeting expenses. 
In 1863 he 


doubt, lessened his success as a 


years he wandered 


visited San Francisco and returned overland, 


ditions. 


By the time the Boston and Albany new railroad sta- 
tion is completed, perhaps we shall have outgrown our 
use of the word depot, and ‘Exeter Street Station’ will 

| loom large on the Back Bay ‘depot cars.’ 

If all the rich men who have had the grip would set 
about distributing their money as a thank-offering, & la 
Rockefeller, the 
lining of that influenza scourge. 


we should see silver and the golden 


The shop windows were not half so alluring at holi- 
day time asin these days of past season bargains and 
‘opening season temptations. But how cadaverous the 
pocket-book becomes! 








Lent was long delayed this year, but it will exact its 
full forty days of fasting and devotion. Most of 
| fashion’s devotees will ,welcome the rest and the retire- 


iaking acquaintance with the Indians and Mormons. 
- : bes : ment, whether they wearthe mental sack cloth or a 
ese furnished him with themes for his most popular . ve 
; . _ worldly déshabille. 
ires. Of his experience with the Indians he says: canis 
The chief of the Red Men said, ‘‘Brothers! The sunis ‘This Will Be The Worst Storm Yet” was the big 
nein the Test § i Tannabuocky ha 711 n : 
ng in the West, an " Wannabucky, she will soon | paletin put out by the Boston Journal just as the sun 
speaking. Brothers! The poor Red Man belongs i} ki > th h tl toude Tuesd ri 
a race which is fast becoming extinct! ie 1p (Oe eS eee oo - — ae 
whooped in ashrill manner, stole all our blankets and | Such sublime faith in meteorological science deserved to 


whiskey and fled to the primeval forest to conceal his 


ture on the Mormons is generally considered 
iis best, and his description of them is certainly uniquc 
a t ié point: 
rheir religion is singular but their wives are plural. 
Brigham is an indulgent father and a numerous 
husband; he has married two hundred wives; he loves 
not wisely but two hundred well. He is dreadfully 
married; he is the most married man I ever saw. 

It may be interesting to know what suggested his nom 

plume of Artemus Ward. It is said that while in 
Cleveland he actually knew a man by the name of Arte- 
mus Ward, who ran a small show consisting of a few 
‘wax figgers’, birds, ‘snaix’, anda kangaroo. This man 
had his printing done at the office in which Browne 
worked. While waiting about the office, he used to tell 
him numerous anecdotes of the show business. These so 
pleased Browne that he wrote them up and signed the 
name, A. Ward. Perhaps it was from this man that he 
got his idea of misspelling. This doubtless is to be dep- 
recated in general, but there is a shade of meaning in his 
misspelled words which perhaps could not have been 
brought out in any other way. 

Perhaps the truth of the old saying that ‘“‘A prophet is 
not without honor except in his own country” was never 
better verified than in the case of Browne. His youth 
and early manhood in Waterford are remembered chiefly 
by the jokes he would perpetrate upon everyone, even his 
best friends. It was not until the last of his life that the 
neighbors of his youth realized that a celebrity had been 
brought up smong them, and even then it was limited to a 
few, if we may judge from an incident which happened 
some years after his death. A local humorist delivered a 
lecture in Waterford and rendered several selections from 
Artemus Ward. After the lecture, several of the audience 
hastened to tell him that they *‘had known that feller; 
that he had been brought up there; and they didn’t 
believe he amounted to much.” 

t was in 1866 that he went to England, and it was 
there that he sickened and died. In this sickness his 


kindly character was more clearly seen. He believed in 
1i8 jokes, which were natural to him, but which had 
taken patience and determination to properly clothe. 


Perhaps no one thought more of them than he did. 
While visiting the Indians, he found them eating raw dog 
meat preparatory to going on the war path, for the pur- 
pose of inspiring courage. ‘This evidently impressed 
m, for while lecturing in England after his health began 
to fail, many times when he could scarcely drag himself 
apon the platform he would ask his managerif he hadn’t 
a little raw dog for him. 
He was supposed to have accumulated considerable 





be justified. And it was; very much so. 





Cigarettes may be doomed in Massachusetts but they 
are en régle across seas. Oscar Wilde appeared before 
| the curtain on the occasion of the recent production of his 
| new play at the St. James’ Theatre, smoking a cigarette, 
and between whiffs stated that he was glad the andience 
| was able to appreciate his play. Comments of the public 
indicate that they were unable to appreciate his manners. 





Inventive faculty will not have reached high tide 
until some one perfects an envelope flap warranted to 
stick. One of the considerable discomforts of life 
takes the form of a non-adhesive mucilage that allows 
the envelope upon which it is placed to peel open again 
and again as it is pressed down, untilina fine frenzy 
the letter-writer is driven hither and yon for real muci- 
lage. And the finer the quality of the stationery, the 
more trials lie in the wake of the envelope. If they are 
trusted to the mails without an extra dab of mucilage, 
they may be depended upon to arrive at their destination 
invitingly open—or accessible to the sneakish individual, 
who in spite of our civilization does exist, who is capable 
of going against all written and unwritten laws and 
tampering with a seal. A padlocked envelope is one of 
the necessities of the times. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


A MEMORY. 








CATHOS : 

‘‘Banquo,” said, I as conversation came to a lull, 

‘“‘you haven’t told me a word about Cathos. How is 

she, and where is she? I have heard nothing from her 
for months.” 


“Is it possible, Gloriana,” exclaimed Banquo, ‘‘that | 


you haven’t heard she was dead?” 

‘There are times and seasons, Banquo, when your 
jokes partake of the ghastly. Such an effort as that 
would be unpardonable on All Fool’s Day. How is 
Cathos?” 

‘““Cathos 1s dead,” reiterated Banquo; ‘‘she died early 
in the winter. I cannot be mistaken. She is dead.” 

‘‘Now, see here, Banquo, be reasonable. I admit that 
you are serious. How 
know it? This is a land of railroads and telegraphs and 
telephones, and newspapers and correspondence. Some 
one would have thought to ‘tell me, if [ had not seen it 
in the paper. You have dreamed it, or confused her 
identity with that of some one else. You never knew 
her much. 
Utica is dead. 

‘Well, I'll take the trouble to convince you when I 


get home,” said Banquo grimly, ‘‘but I know what I am 


talking about. She died early in the winter.” 

‘“‘Take your time,” said I, in utter incredulity, ‘‘and 
ask her when you get home whether your impression is 
correct.” 

This a week or more ago. To-day a back number 
newspaper reached me, bearing date of Nov. llth, 1891. 
and in it I read: 

In this town, 9th, Cathos, 63, widow of the late Caros Utica. 
Funeral, etc. etc. 

How little I believed Banquo’s report becomes evident 
as I gaze, and doubting my own vision, gaze again at 
that matter of fact announcement. Cathos dead. And 
last year. Almost four months ago, and no one realized 
the tie between us enough to send me word. And that 
paper, of all papers, escaped my seeing. 

Surely our mental world has to be all made over and 
reiidjusted when any one whom we know well dies. 
What was Cathos to me or I to Cathos that her loss jars 
so on my consciousness? The blow can hardly be on the 
heart. Rather am 
I dazed, and perhaps I say to myself: Itis well, for 
Cathos’s lot was lonely. Yet all day, in the face of 
everything I or comes the {shadow—Cathos 
Utica is dead. 

What formed the tie? Was it old association, or was 
it gratitude? What forms all our ties; how are we to 
know until the test comes who has a hold upon us strong 
Death seizes the other 
hand and bears the friend or the friendly away? 

How was it with Cathos? I had apparently always 
known that woman; at least, during the mature part of 
my life. When I saw her first, | was ata loss to know 
whether she or old. Her blonde hair was 
a blonde grey, and as a grey blonde she looked just the 
same. The unequalled animation of the woman might 
have been the vivacity of youth or the loquacity of age. 
It never changed. She knew no distinctions of age in 
choosing her associates. No one wasJor could be more 
youthful than herself, and in the matter of experience 
she was a sage among sages. 

Her characteristics—since unalloeyd eulogy is not in 
order, the character shall not be dissected, with its re- 
lentless pursuit of those who justly or unjustly had fallen 
under her ban, side by side with her abounding ktmdness 
and faithfulness to friends. But the 
impulse, erratic though it have that drew 
Cathosas everybody called this type of perennial youth— 


Not a suspicion of a tear has come. 


see do, 


enough to clutch us hard when 


were young 


self-sacrificing 
may been, 
to the bedside of illness has written her name on many a 
heart fromJwhich it will only fade when the heart turns 
to dust. 

Did I say no tear dimmed my eye? AsI write, I call 
to mind anxious hours when a sweet baby life hung in 
the balance, and parent hearts were wrenched with pain 
as long night hours went by and the little] labored{breath 
and the sharp cough tore the air. 

And I Cathos. She 
moned, save by telepathic message. 


remember was there unsum- 
The physician was 
of slight account; the mother helpless in her inexpe- 
rience; but Cathos fate. Never a shadow 
dimmed her cheerfulness. She refused even temporary 
rest. She talked on as she always talked, in the pecu- 
liarly soft musical with which beneficent 
Nature had, somewhat contradictorily, blessed her, and 
her small, firm hands, with the rheumatic finger joints, 
worked on as tirelessly as her tongue. 

Poultice, flannel, cotton layers, each, or fall or what 
not, were wrung out of water thrice heated, yet those 
patient, determined hands never flinched, and the little 
sufferer was swathed and tended and—under Heaven— 
saved by the tireless, skilful, all-night labors of Cathos, 
to whom the mother and the child were bound by no 
possible tie. 

Nor did that one night end the story. Cathos was 
not the woman to leave work half done. Other weary 
nights and tiresome days followed, during which the 
little life trembledfin the balance, and Cathos never fal- ‘ 
tered. Her own household was miraculously provided 
for while she did her Work of mercy, and the mother’s 
hands and heart were held up, whilethe little life trem- 


swayed 


and voice 





could Cathos be dead and I not | 


It is simply impossible, I tell you, that Cathos | 


| Were not forgotten. Always in visiting that inland town 


bled to the safe side of the balance. And then, and not 
till then, cheerily, and talking till her soft voice could be 
| heard no longer, Cathos went away. 
Was everything done that could be done in the few 
| years that were left, to pay that debt—a debt that never 
could be paid since the service and the impulse that 
prompted it were beyond all price? Why do we not spend 
all our days doing kindnesses to our fellow-mortals, as- 
{suring them mutely or otherwise of our tenderness or our 
gratitude, since any hour may take them beyond reach of 
the word we may long to say, or of the deed that we fain 
would do? 

Have we one friend toward whom we as tender, 
lof whom we are as mindful, as we should wish we had 
' been were that friend gone before us into the fathomless 

Beyond? Not always and not often does fate make it 
| possible for us to soothe the dying hour. The kindnesses 
must be extended day by day as we go along—or never. 

However inadequately remembrance may have been 
| expressed, Cathos’s kind deeds and those saving vigils 
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when she lived and died, whoever was called upon or 
overlooked, Cathos never was passed by. Again do I 
say my eyes are dry? Poor Cathos in her quiet home had 
saved the papers familiar to all who read these words. 
The ‘Observations,’ she maintained, were her weekly 
letters, almost all the letters that she had. 

An out-of-town friend of Cathos’s came in and asked 
to take a few numbers of THe COMMONWEALTH home that 
she might read them. And Cathos, the impulsive and the 
generous, hesitated, and finally refused. 

“You see,” she said, “they couldn’t be to you what 
they areto me. They are my letters from Gloriana. 
You might forget to send them back, and I look them 
over so often that I hate to part with them.” 

I cannot tell you any more about Cathos. 
hold upon my heart. And she is dead. 

JEORGIA ALLEN PrcK. 


She hada 





FLEETING SHOWS. 
THE SEASON MID-WAY. 

The dramatic season, like the social season, is in its 
Lenton pause. With the dramatic season, however, the 
pause is a brief one, since next week sees the coming of 
several new plays of interest and moment; and a fort- 
night hence the most brilliant opera season that Boston 
has seen in many years will introduce to us some of the 
world’s greatest singers. In the brief pause, looking 
backward over the shows that have come and gone since 
in early December we made our retrospective round, 
what do we find in the way of novel productions, in the 
way of brilliant impersonations, in the way of memora- 
ble dramatic moments? 

*.* 

Strikingly few. With the season two-thirds ended, 
we must frankly confess this to have been the dullest 
season for many years. Scarcely a production, hardly 
an impersonation, comes compellingly to protest against 
this verdict. With the single exception of Bernhardt, of 
whom more later, our stars have given us nothing new 
that is worthy serious critical consideration. Few familiar 
players have done work which marks an upward step in 
dramatic achievement; few dramatists have shown usany- 
thing to prove that playwriting, as an art, is making 
strong advance. Set this fact side by side with manage- 
rial complaints of bad business, and in the one read the 
explanation of the other. 


The shining exception to this uncheerful rule is found 
in the Bernhardt engagement. The critic cannot too 
heartily rejoice in the memory of that week in which the 
great actress so prodigally lavished her highest art on 
plays so much more nearly worthy of it than most of 
those she has latterly chosen to present. ‘La Dame de 
Challant’ sinned in showing only what was vilest in 
human nature; but at least it was not shallow nor poor 
nor dull; and there was a terrible dramatic force and 
truth in the scene where the beautifulf{wanton, obeying 
the one noble impulse of her distorted life in refusing to 
escape, and remaining to die with the lad in whose love 
she believes, believing nothing else, finds that he has 
saved his life by ignoble flight and desertion of her. 
Who willever forget that awful laugh with which the 
Lady of Challant leaped to the scaffold, clasping as with 
a savage caress the implement of death that is to release 
her from this mad world of shams? 

°° 

In ‘Pauline Blanchard,’ as the Bernhardt company 
presented it, we had the one really great, practically flaw- 
less performance of the season—it was on my pen’s tip to 
say, of the generation. Itisa play so absolutely in touch 
with life ag life is, that any realist in whom reason domi- 
nates dogmatism—if there be such an one!—must cease 
to cavil, before it; and so rich in all thatis deeply and es§ 
sentially dramatic that the student of the old art con- 
fegses it almost level with his ideals. It is a play without 
villian or villainous machinations; where—as O so many 
times in this tangled world!—natural impulses gone 
wrong, good things mismated,a mistake or two, an 
obstinacy or two, not greator tragic in themselves make 
up an awful sum of wrong and death. Blanchard is no 
villain, he is only a rough, dogmatic old man, balked of 
a petty ambition so dear to his narrow soul, and reseut- 
ing his daughter's rebellion as he would his dog’s. Cadet 
is no villain; only a thick-headed, coarse-hearted, sensua 
peasant, decent enough with his own kind, but unbearable 
when made the arbiter of the fate of poor, passionate, 
sensitive, child-pure Pauline. Francois is no villain, but 
one of the most moving and lovable studies of honest, 
virile, frank-souled youth the modern stage affords; by a 
subtle and terrible paradox, a coward for honor’s sake. 
And Pauline herself isa sort of Juliet transposed into 
the peasant key, and saving her honor with as noble 
justification as though the lustful brute at whom she 
strikes were not, by sad, misspoken word, her husband. 
The smell o’ the soil is in the play; the human heart throbs 
through it, to its breaking. Let him give us a few more 
such, and men will begin to whisper of Mr. Darmont 
that he may be the French Shakespeare. 








Apart from the delights of the Bernhardt week, there 
are a few words of cordial commendation tobe said, of 
shows the season has, since our last review of it, brought 
tous. Two plays—‘Thermidor’ and ‘Amy Robsart’—have 
done us the noble and worthy service of realizing for us 
two vitally important historical epochs: the one, the flery 
whirlwind of the French Revolution; the other, the 
stately, splendid, ‘spacious days of great Elizabeth.’ 
‘Thermidor,’ magnificent in itself and in its mountings, 
was nearly wrecked by acting in one case profoundly in- 
competent, in another unavoidably disillusionizing. 
‘Amy Robsart’ is marred by a sensational ending. Both 
plays have earned permanent welcome in wooing the 
spectator to an artistic level far above that attained by 
the ordinary modern drama. 


. 
- 


The visit of the Vokes company is always a welcome 
event. The pleasure they give is sui generis ; blended of 
delicate humor, quaint. drollery, fleeting pathos, anda 
never-marred atmosphere of entire good breeding and 
unaffected ease and charm. ‘In Honor Bound,’ thanks 
to Mr. Thorpe’s finished and admirable presentation of 
the stately, cynical, gentle-hearted old Q. C., was among 
the most memorable of the season’s delicate dramatic 
delights. ‘The Rose’ was as exquisitely, fleetingly fra- 
grant as its name; and the ‘Tinted Venus’ has a revela- 
tion of how madly funny cleanly fun may be. 


2 
7 


‘The Holly-Tree Inn,’ one of the latest dramatic com- 
ers, is one of the worthiest. It is full of wholesome 
sweetness, of quaint romance; a bit of fire-lit pleasant 
ness through whose too swift moments laughter and 
tears melt the one into the other, without border-line. 
To have seen Mrs. Harry Walmers, Jr., in rosy, dimpled, 
winsome actuality is something to rejoice in, and to 
remember. 

> 

With Mr. Willard in acycle of new characters, Mr. 
Sothern ina fresh one of his careful and sympathetic 
character studies, and a return Bernhardt engagement, 
the followers of the dramatic season have still much to 
live for. 

Dorotuy Lunpr. 





MARCH. 





BY MRS. CARA E. WHITON-STONE. 


The troubled eyes of March flash out of reply 
To my mute questioning prophecies of Spring; 
For lo! upon her yearning bosom cling 

The red gold crocuses, and snow-drops lie 
Half-hidden ‘neath her ermined mantle—shy 

In the white joy of new awakening, 

As star-soul’d trophies that the sunbeams bring, 
To show the earth warm veined. Upon the sky, 
[n its gray pallor, dazzling breaks of blue 
Enchant the eye, and the uncovered sun, 

(The gusty fitful storm-clouds climbing through, ) 
Shiues out, triumphant that the Spring 1s won. 
And hark! across the heavens, lit up anew, 
Birds’ songs, like golden lightning, rippling ran. 


—From Sonnets, Songs, Laments. 





LITERATURE. 


WINSOR’S ‘CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS.’ 


CBHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS, AND HOW HE RECEIVED AND ImM- 
PARTED THE SPIRIT OF DISCOVERY. By Justin Winsor. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


We have no author in America so competent as Mr. 
Winsor for discussing great geographical questions. He 
has given most of his life to the study of such questions. 
He has done this with signal personal advantages in the 
library of Harvard College. That library was fortunate 
enough long since to obtain the Ebeling Collection of 
early chartsand maps and other books of geography, 
and its material for the geographical study of America is 
perhaps finer than has been brought together in any 
other collection in the world. To such opportunities Mr. 
Winsor adds great accuracy in research and a wide gen- 
eral knowledge of literature, which yields to him, asit 
would yield to hardly any one else, suggestion and cor- 
roboration, while he makes it throw side-lights upon the 
subject which he discusses. In the Narrative and Criti- 
cal History of America he had rlready shown his inti- 
mate Knowledge of the successive steps of our Amer- 
ican geography. And thus it is that no person could 
have gone into the study of geography, as it was affected 
by Columbus's life, thes result of whose work would be 
looked forward to with so great interest by students. 

They are not disappointed, now that his great vol- 
ume is published. It is the work of many years, and it 


claimed by no other book bearing on the same subject. 

It was quite time that a study should be made, 
bringing together the results of the diligent investiga- 
tion of the last fifty years. Mr. Winsor’s own sketch 
of Columbus’s life tells us that ‘“‘it was not until Ste- 
vens issued his garbled version of Herrera in 1725” that 
English readers had access to the Spanish histories of 
Columbus. It was not till Robertson in 1777 published 
his romantic, picturesque, and unreliable history of 
America that the English reader had any ‘‘scholarly and 
justified narrative.” The earliest American history was 
Dr. Jeremy Bel!:nap’s; and so when, in 1827, Washing- 
ton Irving published his Life of Columbus, he published 
abook which one might almost say was new in its gen- 
eral sweep and plan. Irving worked with the advantage 
of the friendship of Navarrete, of the Duke of Veragua, 
and of the owner of Nunoz’s papers; and it would be 
fair to say that, up to the present time, Irving’s study 
was taken as classic, and was substantially the author- 
ity to which English and American readers considered 
that they had a right to refer. Within twenty years, 
however, Arthur Helps approached the subject with a 
much less favorable view of Columbus's character than 
Irving had taken; and in 1884 our countryman Henry 
Harrisse published, in two octavo volumes, bis impor- 
tant study of Columbus in his ‘Collection of Voyages 
and Documents.’ The Roman church proposed to make 
Columbus a saint, and instituted the inquiries which are 
necessary for canonization. Under the stimulus of these 
inquiries, DeLorgues, a Frenchman, published an ele- 
gant volume, most elaborately illustrated, in which he 
canonized Columbus in advance, with ‘hallucinations,’ as 
Mr. Winsor calls them, which are simply absurd, as to 
the details of his life and the traits of his character. 
The Roman Church found that it could not go far, and 
discreetly stopped its inquiries, but the book of De- 
Lorgues remains as an amusing monument of religious 
infatuation. What are called the yearly Congresses of 
Students of American History have yielded next to 
nothing to serious inquirers as to Columbus's life. But 
the diligence of other antiquarians,’who! have published 
the result of their inq@iries in various journals or in 
separate pamphlets, make an immense mass of material 
which really demanded a learned critic. And this critic 
they have found in Mr. Winsor. 

He approaches his subject with the most praise- 
worthy determination that he will not yield to the preju- 
dices on either side. For there have long been preju- 
dices, and it is fair to say that there are now distinct 
sides. Thereis the side of those who, believing that 
America owes to Columbus all thatjshe has gained from 
her connection with Europe, are enthusiastic in their 
gratitude to him who gave her everything. There isthe 
prejudice, on the other side, of those who see that Co- 
lumbus sailed with another purpose from that which he 
attained, and who wish to award to him the honors 
fgr what he proposed simply, and not for what in fact 
has followed from his proposal. Itis fair to add that, 
as the Athenians did not like to have Aristides called 
Just, certain people do not like to have Columbus called 
great, and for the same reason. Mr. Carlyle said to an 
American traveller, ‘‘Couldn’t you take Washington down 
alittle?” And there is a disposition,! not so much on 
the part of studentsas on the part of some of the aver- 
age men of the world, to take Columbus from the pin- 
nacle on which they find him. 

Mr. Winsor drops hints, from place to place in his 
book, which show that he was conscious of these preju- 
dices and was trying to separate himself from them all. 
The results of this effort to be neutral in all controversies 
is singularly unfortunate for the book itself. When we 
see the same impression given in the conversation of a 
sophomore or a janior at Cambridge, we call it ‘Harvard 
indifferentism.’ It savors a little of the remark at the 
zoological garden, where the Keeper says, ‘‘You have 
paid your money and you can have it as you choose.” 
You can have Columbus a great man, or you can 
have him a small man; you can have him a 
religious man, or you can have him awicked man. Mr. 
Winsor’s notion would seem to be—shall we say, a sort 
of fatalistic netion—that anyway America was to be dis- 
covered, and that it happened that a weather-beaten 
Genoese sailor, anxious to make money, stumbled upon 
the West India Islands on his way to India. If we want 
to make a saint out of this weather-beaten sailor, make 
him so. But do not suppose that he meant to do any- 
thing in particular, and do not suppose that he succeeded. 
We ought to be grateful that he has not come to that 
point in which he tells us that there was never any such 








man; he does admit the existence of a physical Columbus, 
| who was acquainted with Ferdinand and Isabella, who 
| went to sea ia ships provided after a fashion by them, 
| and who stumbled unexpectedly upon the Bahama Islands, 
on San Domingo, and on Cuba. But that this Columbus 


shows on every page the results of careful and pain- | Was @ person of any extraordinary gifts of heart, of soul, 


ful scholarship. The new processes by which old 


pictures may be copied have been used to their very | 


full, and the page is enlivened, if it needed enlivening, by 
fac-similes of curious and often very rare pictures, maps 
and manuscripts. Were it simply asa book of prints, 
the new volume would havea value which could be 


| or of mind, Mr. Winsor does not teach us. 

He does not, indeed, seem to see that high-wrought 

| enthusiasm has anything to do with discovery. He seems 

| to the reader sorry that Columbus has not been educated 
at the Naval School at Annapolis, and that he was igno- 
|rantof modern Shipbuilding and hydrography. In a 
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word, he judges an enthusiast of the fifteenth century by 
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the standard we should apply in a competitive examina- 
tion to-day. 

Somebody said of Renan’s Life of Canrist that it was 
the life of Christ with the Saviour omitted, as the play of 
Hamlet was once performed with the omission of the 
Danish prince. After you have read Mr. Winsor’s 
Columbus, you are conscious that you have been in the 
presence of a navigator. of whom you have been told a 
great many things which you are sorry to have learned; 
but you have somehow a feeling that he was alittle in the 
way of the discovery itself. You have been taught that 
the world ought not to be grateful to him, but that, on 
the whole, he did it more harm than good. The narra- 
tive closes with the following bit ot bitter invective: 


We have seena pitiable man meet a pitiable death. 


Hardly a 
name in profane history is more august than his. 


Hardly another 
character in the world’s records has made so little of its opportu- 
nities. His discovery was a blunder; his blunder was a new 
world; the New World is his monument! Its discoverer might 
have given its ycung days such a benignity as the world likes to 
associate with a maker; he left it a legacy of devastation and 
crime. He might have been an unselfish promoter of geographi- 
cal sclence; he proved a rabid seeker for gold and a vice-royalty. 
He might have won converts to the fold of Christ by the kindness 
»f his spirit; he gained the execrations of the good angels. He 
might, like Las Casas, have rebuked the flendishness of his con- 
temporaries; he set them an example of perverted belief. The 
triumph of Barcelona led down to the ignominy of Valladolid, 
with every step in the degradation palpable and resultant. 

As to the details on which this invective is founded, 
they will be discussed by competent persons in the next 
fifty years, and the world will found its judgment upon 
them. It is fair, however, to say here and now, in antic- 
ipation of that discussion and that verdict, that if as 
little a man as this did achieve as great a thiog as has 
followed from the life of Columbus, it is the first and 
only instance in history where such success has been 
given to a little man. 

What is called the philosophy of history does not 
teach us on the whole, that incompetent fools have 
changed the face of the earth or the direction of empires. 
If a ‘pitiable man,’ with none but selfish purposes, com- 
pelled such people as Ferdinand and Isabella and their 
advisers to do what he wanted, if he compelled supersti- 
tious and ignorant seamen to hold to a purpose which 
was not a purpose, if he directed the whole attention of 
Europe toa part of the world where it seems that he 
found nothing, and if, as a consequence of this, the 
history of four centuries has been changed, it is the only 
nstance in history where such success has been given to 
such a man. 

It is more likely to prove that in Columbus we have 
the most remarkable instance which the world has known 
nse enthusiasm, kindled and quickened by religious 
h, and concentrated in what may be called a single 
purpose. To that purpose the world supposes that 
Columbus consecrated his life. It is probable that the 
worldis right in that supposition. This intense enthusi- 
asm, including the supposition that the God of the uni- 
verse had sent him on this business, so compelled him, 
as the world supposes, that he could net do otherwise 
than what he did. He is therefore believed to be the 
best illustration which history has given, of the way in 
which an intense overruling purpose compels success. 
Mr. Winsor asks us to believe that this is wrong—that 
this Intense overruling purpose was simply the vulgar 
wish for riches. But in truth, Goliath of the Philistines 
was as cupable, from training and habit, to judge of the 
psalms of David, as is a scholar like Mr. Winsor, trained 
in the accuracy of the modern schools of history, to 
judge of an idealist like Columbus. We dv not believe 
that the verdict of the next half-century will confirm his 
impression. 





MR. ANAGNOS'S REPORT. 


The report of the blind asylum is one of the publica- 
tions of the year which will be most in demand and which 
will perhaps be remembered the longest. Mr. Anagnos 
understands the interest taken in Helen Keller, and he 
has given the greater part of his report ,to' very pro- 
found and careful study of the methods which nave been 


used in her education. Very wisely, he has made this up | 
mostly by printing the fall record of Miss Annie Sulli-| 


van, to whom has been entrusted the education of this 
remarkable girl now for five years. Thisisthe proper 
place and this is the proper time, therefore, \to say that 
Miss Sullivan has proved herself one of the first educa- 
tors of our time. To her wisdom, directness, patience 
and Insight do we owe, more than to any other causes 
which can be named, the success, which one almost 
calls absolute, in the training of her pupil. 

If we have been rightly informed, Miss Sullivan took 
some time for consideration when Mr. Anagnos asked 
her originally if she would go to Alabama to undertake 
this interesting charge. She prepared herself for it by 
studying with patience and care the long diaries in 
which Dr. Howe had recorded his achievements with 
Laura Bridgman. She acquainted herself thas with’the 
best which had been done before. It was fortunate for 
her pupil, more fortunate for the world, that, having this 
remarkable opportunity, she is herself a yery remarka- 
ble woman, who was able to take in the principles which 
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had been already attained, and at the same time was able 
to add to them from her own resources, we do not sim- 
ply say new methods of teaching, but a view of the 
whole subject of education such as one does not often 
find laid down inthe treatises of professional educators. 
Miss Sullivan’s work will be studied henceforth with 
interest, not simply because it reveals the progress so 
amazing of an imprisoned soul, but because it shows 
what education is and what it is for, as few teachers 
have been able to show it. It would be hard for the 
most skilful teacher to suggest an improvement in the 
processes which Miss Sullivan has employed; but this is 
saying little. It would be hard to find, in any of the 
studies which the leaders of education have published, 
statements more full or vital than hers as to the objects 
which are to be attained. 

Miss Sullivan arrived in Helen’s home in April, 1887. 
Before that summer was over, Helen had a vocabularly of 
six hundred words. From that moment to this moment, 
she has gone forward improving in her use of English, 
her mind has shown the advance which her body has 
shown, and she now writes stories and essays which 
would do credit to any girl, of whatever age, in any 
school. Very remarkable is the purity and elegance of 
the English which she» writes, and one feels at once 
that the English which is spoken to her must have been 
of the purest and best; that is tosay that Miss Sullivan, 
who, in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, has been the 
interpreter who has conveyed to this remarkable child 
the information which she has made herown, must have 
used, in all the hurry and with all the difficulty of the 
manual sign-language, such English as the child with her 
senses is by no means certain of hearing. 

The report of the Kindergarten of the Blind contained 
a series of the curious and interesting letters which 
Helen wrote while she was collecting the fund for the 
education of Tommy Stringer, the unfortunate child from 
Pittsburg in whom she was so deeply interested. These 
prepare the reader in some sort for the ease with which 
she writes and for a certain all-roundness in her view of 
any subject, which would be surprising if we found it in 
anaccomplished lady, well trained to affairs. In the 
careful study which Miss Sullivan now gives of Helen’s 
progress in reading, writing, arithmetic, geography, 
natural history and other studies, one comes to under- 
stand better how this all-roundness exists. 

One compares her training with the average 
school training of our public schools, and it must 
be confessed that the comparison is not to the 
advantage of the public system. It is impossible not, to 
remember, as one reads, that Mr. Anagnos is himself a 
Greek ; and one goes back to reminiscences of old Greek 
education—when it was stillsupposed that a gentleman, 
if he were to understand the language of his time, must 
have some acquaintance with each of the great sub- 
divisions of art and sclence—when one observes that it 
has not been thought improper that Helen ‘should know 
about flowers, about butterflies, about bees, that she 
should have a little notion of politics, and that in her 
reading she should acquaint herself with other countries. 
One asks himself with a certain$mortification what would 
be the result if he walked into an ordinary school, called 
out a class of girls eleven years of age, and asked them 
to prepare, for instance, such an essay on the bee and the 
work of the bee as Helen prepared, which is printed in 
this volume. One asks what would happen in such a 
school if a girl of nine were directed to write to the Earl 
of Meath a note acknowledging a courtesy; and if the 
auswer would be quite as creditable to the school as 
Helen’s note to the Countess of Meath isto Mr. Anagnos 
and to Miss Sullivan. 

Just at this moment, when‘we begin to hope that the 
grammur schools have something better to do than to 


advance a boy from page 111 in the arithmetic to page | 


243, when one begins to think that teachers believe that 
the children are more important than text-beuks, and that 
the unfolding of a single mind is an aim more important 
that the accuracy of a record, the publication of the his- 
tory of one mind, in such a form as we have it here, has 
a peculiar value. Pathetic and exciting as is the narra- 
tive of Helen’s own life, the book haseven more value as 
marking a very important step forward in the methods 
and indeed of the history of education. 

It is to be remembered, of course, that Miss Sullivan 
has but one pupil, of whom she thinks and for whom she 
prays, day and night, year by year. One cannot expect 


| such results where a teacher has fifty-six pupils crowded 
‘upon her, changing from day to day, and could not, if 


she would, get a knowledge of the personal habits of 


leach one. Allthe same, however, is there a lesson to be 
‘gained, not simply by teachers but by fathers and 


mothers and by members of school committees, which 


' they will certainly profit by. 





THE APPALACHIAN CLUB PUBLICATIONS. 

A batch of publications under one cover makes a 
member of the Appalachian Mountain Club feel happy 
and gives him tangible evidence of the value of member- 
ship in this Clab—The Annual Register, the concluding 
number of the sixth volume of Appalachia and a map of 
the country about Worcester. 


The first named contains, in addition to]the names of 
the members, un epitome of the Club’s reason for exist- 
ing, its rules and regulations, a review of its lines of 
work, a list of its foreign exchanges and much valuable 
material of this kind. Its illustration is a photo-process 
print showing the geographical exhibition held last year 
under the auspices of the Club. 

The map of the country about Worcester is, like the 
Boston map, a reprint from the plates of the U. S. Geo- 
logical Survey. While the state furnishes an atlas of the 
entire state at a very reasonable rate, there is still a use 
for the less cumbersome hand-maps which may be avail- 
able in the fleld. 

The current number of Appalachia sustains in every 
particular the reputation of the magazine for careful and 
conscientious work. New England is represented by 
articles on Passaconaway by Prof. C. E. Fay, The Wat- 
erville Valiey by Mr. Arthur L. Goodrich, The Middlesex 
Fells by Mr. Rosewell B. Lawrence; while the far west 
is discussed in illustrated articles by Mr. Hubert Dyer on 
Camping in the Highest Slerras (California) and by Mr. 
C. H. Ames on the Organ Mountains (New Mexico ) 

The paper by Mr. Lawrence on the Middlesex Fells is 
of the greatest local interest, an interest which showed 
itself in the complete exbaustion of the edition of the 
previous article by the same author. The map of the 
district, accompanying the article, while it claims little 
scientific accuracy, is based upon the thorough knowledge 
of the country possessed by mémbers of the Club, Mr. 
Lawrence in particular. Anything that will turn public 
attention to the wild beauties of this delightful district 
is a public benefaction. 

Hidden away in the report of the Councillor of Ex- 
pioration are a couple of articles of trips among the 
Sandwich Mountains, which are worthy of more promi- 
nent display. They are from the pen of Prof. Fay. 

The more strictly business portion of the magazine 
testifies, in the reports of its Secretary and Treasurer, to 
the increasing ability of the club to continue its labors in 
its chosen fleld. The magazine contains three photo- 
reproductions and two maps. 


FISHES AND THEIR PORTRAITS. 





‘The Fishes of North America’ is the title of a superb 
folio publication relating to our national fishes, of which 
| two parts have been issued. The avowed purpose of the 
work is to give in popular form their life histories and to 
| present as well such illustration of their forms as has not 
| before been attempted. Scientific value is promised 
| both in the accuracy of these representations and in the 
| scope of the text which will discuss, it is said, the 
local differentiation of the same species and other points 
|which usually are found only ina thorough technical 
| treatise. The name of Dr. D. S. Jordan, being brought 
| forward as authority for the nomenclature, sets at rest at 
| once possible discussion in this department. 

Part I. includes an introduction to the study of 
|Icthyology, which is one of the most modern of the 
|matural sciences, and as well a résumé of the biblio- 
‘graphy. Part II. contains a discussionsof the distribu- 
| tion of fishes through geological time from the Silurian 
to the present. Each part, in addition tothe illustra- 
|tions in the text, contains two well finished chromo- 
‘lithographic fish portraits of good size. The coloring is 
natural and the treatment is artistic. The originals of 
| these are paluted at the time and place of capture, catch- 
|ing the appearance of the fish fresh from the water 
_ before the sheen of its colors has fadea. 

The work will be completed in forty monthly parts, 
at $1.50 per part, including altogetber upward of eighty 
colored plates of superior order. Issued by The Harris 
Publishing Co., New York City. 





ROOKS RECEIVED. 





THE STRANGE ADVENTURES OF A PHAETON. By Wm. Black. 
New York: Harper & Bros. Boston: For Sale by W. 
Clarke & Co. 


THAT ANGELIC WOMAN. By James M. Ludlow. New York: 
Harper & Bros. Boston: For Sale by W. B. Clarke & Co. 


SELECTIONS From LUCIAN. Translated By Emily James Smith, 
New York: Harper & Bros. boston: For Sale by W. B, 
Clarke & Co. 

THE FIFTEEN DECISIVE BATTLES OF THE WorLD. 
Edward Creasy, M.A. New York: Harper & Bros. 
For Sale by Damrell & Upham. 


By Sir 
Boston: 


IN THE VESTIBULE LIMITED. By Brander Matthews. 
York: Harper & Bros. oston: For Sale by 
Upham. 


New 
Damrell & 


ROWENY IN BOSTON. sy Marin Louise Pool. New York: 
Harper & Bros. Boston: For Sale by Estes & Lauriat. 


VISCOUNT PALMERSTON, K. G. By The Marquis of Lorne, K. TT. 
New York: Harper & Bros. Boston: For Sale by Estes & 
Lauriat. 


THE PoT OF GOLD AND OTHER STORIES. By Mary E. Wilkins. 
Boston: OL. Lothrop Company. 


CONSCIENCE. Hector Malot. Translated from the French By 
Lita Angela Rice. New York: Worthington Company. Bos- 
ton: For Sale by Damrell & Upham. 


A GOLDEN Gossip. By A. D.T. Whitney. Boston: 
Mifflin & Co. Price, $1.50. 


EQUATORIAL AMERICA. By Maturin M. Ballou. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. Price, $1.50. 


ROGER Hunt. By Celia Parker Woolley. Boston: 
Mifflin & Co. Price, $1.50. 


THE FRANKLIN SQUARE SONG COLLECTION. New Y 
& Bros. Boston: For Sale by Damrell & Upham, 
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DENVER, - “ 


co LORADO. 


FRANKLIN MOREY, 
Real Estate and Investments 


927 SEVENTEENTH ST., DENVER, COL. 


FOR SALE 


4000 Acres 21-2 Miles of Cheyene City, 


WYOMING, ALL FENCED, $120,000. 
REFERENCES: 
DENVER NATIONAL BANK. 


DENVER LOAN AND TRUST CO. | 
Correspondence solicited. 





THE DRAMATIC WEEK, 


The dramatic week has been a somewhat uncommonly | 
aridone. One noteworthy revival has been its only event 
of novel interest. This was the return to the Hollis 
St. Theatre on Monday, of Miss Fanny Davenport in | 
her magnificent spectacular production of ‘Cleopatra.’ 
The cast is practically the same as last year, and but 
little that is new can be said of play or acting. The 
scenic effects are, as before, delightful to the senses, | 
with their suggestions of noble spaces and rieh, harmo- 
nious color; the action abounds in finely dramatic situ- 
ations; the dialogue is distressingly commonplace, with- 
out a noble or memorable line from start to finish; the | 
acting is convincing and satisfactory, and Mr. Roberts’s 
Kephren deserves better praise than this, being a most 
artistic impersonation, full of lithe energy and compell- 
ing sincerity. [tis needless to repeat that, compared 
with Shakespeare’s splendid and terrible study, Sardou’s 
‘Cleopatra’ is but a tawdry creature, ‘manufactured for 
exportation;’ but the whole production dazzles, attracts 
and entertains, and so, by modern stage standards, must 
be voted a prodigious success. | 

At the Tremont Theatre, ‘Amy Robsart’ closes to- 
night its deservedly successfulengagement. It leaves us 
many moments that will linger long in memory, and adds 
a noteworthy paragraph to the not very brilliant tale of | 
the year’s dramatic novelties. 

At the Boston Museum, the quaint and hospitable 

‘Holly ‘Tree Inn’ closes its door, to-night, and hides from | 








DOINGS OF THE SOCIETIES. 


| The New England Historic Genealogical Society held 


its regular monthly meeting, Wednesday afternoon, at 
which an interesting paper was read by William Gray 
Brooks, L.L. B., on ‘The Birth of Religious Toleration, a 
Study of the Maryland Charter.’ The chdrters granted by 


the crown for settlement of the New World, said Mr. 
| Brooks, were either colonial, royal, or proprietary. Of 


this last class Maryland is the only instance. ‘The 
| Proprietary was absolute Lord of the Province, saving 
| only allegiance due the king of England. Cecillus Cal- 
vert, second Baron Baltimore, a devoted son of the 
Roman Catholic Church, as Lord Proprietary, granted 
universal toleration to all professing a belief in Jesus 
| Christ our Lord, although there was no provision in the 
'charter for religious toleration. Not only were all 


| Christians demeaning themselves peaceably allowed lib- 

erty of conscience, but no difference in the conferring of 
' offices was to be made on account of religion. This oath 
| of office was afterwards enacted as an Act by the Assem- 
| bly of the Province, two-thirds of which were Roman 
| Catholics. Thus for the first time in the history of the 


world was universal religious toleration and liberty of 


| conscience proclaimed. 


The following members were elected: The Rt. Rev. 


| Phillips Brooks, D. D., Boston; the Hon. Edward John 


Phelps, L.L. D., Burlington, Vt.; Samuel Eliot, LL. D., 


| Boston; the Hon. Jeremiah Smith, LL. D., Cambridge; 


Othnial Charles Marsh, LL. D., New Haven, Conn.; 
Henry Ware Putnam, A. M., Boston; Augustus Hemen- 
way, A. B., Canton; George Oliver Carpenter, Boston; 
Richard Henry Dana, LL. B., Cambridge; James Myles 
Standish, Newton; Richard Moses Elliot, A. B., Boston; 
Charles Eben Wentworth, Cambridge; George Trum- 
bull Hartshorn, A. M., Taunton, and John Humphreys 
Storer, LL. B., Boston. 

There was no election to fill the vacancy in the 
Council. 


At the meeting of the Boston Society of Natural His- | 
tory, Wednesday evening, Prof. W. E. Farlow presented | 


‘Notes on Collections of Crytogams From the Higher 
Mountains of New England.’ He described the charac- 
teristics of some of the mountains best suited for the 


| labors of amateur botanists, and especially recommended 


| Mt. Mansfield as being better than Mt. Washington for 
| anew beginner. Mt. Mansfield, said the speaker, was a 


lost, and its slopes furnished a plentiful variety of | 


> > r 
our sight the Mr. and Mrs. Harry Walmers, Jr., whose | planta, eapecialy orytograms. Frot..q. Z. Weight read 


presence among us has glorifled the last 'dramatic weeks 


sts = sont ot Waid , At the Glot | wegian Glaciers’ and ‘Additional Evidence Concerning | 
‘ith a touc , yure romance. J . ' : ; 
with a touch of high and pure romance the Globe | Human Remains Under the Sonora Table Mountain, 


‘Theatre, ‘La Cigale’ has written another chapter in its 
tale of brilliant success. At the Bowdoin Square Theatre, 


| California.’ He described the manner in which the gla- 


| clers from the northeast entered the coast of England, 
‘A Jolly Surprise,’ with Miss Fanny Rice’s merry and 


é bringing Norwegians bowlders with them. Prof. Wright’ | 
graceful work as its chief attraction, has pleased large | . : vin 


audiences. At the Grand Opera House, the ‘Parlor 
Match’ goes out to-night with a hilarious splutter. At 
the Park Theatre, hundreds of Aunt Abby's friends rush 
nightly to protest against her hint of near leave-taking. 
At the Columbia Theatre, ‘The Lost Paradise’ seems to 
have as firm hold on public appreciation as at the outset 
of itslong run. Atthe Boston Theatre, ‘The Trumpet 
Call’ rings out for the last time to-night. At the Howard 
Atheneum, the Howard Burlesque Company has demon- 


strated ‘ow’ard it is for stormy weather to affect the | 


attendance at this popular playhouse. 





The Actors’ Fund. 


Mr. H. T. Parker writes to the Transcript, from New 
York, an account of a very pleasant conversation with | 
Miss Georgia Cayvan on the subject of the Actors’ | 
Fund Fair which is to be held in May in that city. 


**The Actors’ Fund,” Miss Cayvan said, “is not so} 
much a charity as it is an investment, a sort of banking | 
institution by which we all some day may have need to | 
profit. It knows no distinction, and every one who lives 


by the theatre, from the cleaners and scene-shifters up to 
the leading men and women and the ‘stars,’ may receive its 
aid. Itis the very best managed charity that I know. 
and as a matter of principle, reople who earn their live- 
lihood by the stage should support it. 


|remarks were iliustrated by views from photographs 
taken by himself, and he displayed some curious evi- 


dences of primitive man, brought from the California 
table lands. 


Mr. Bacon’s Sketches. 











During the past week there has been an exhibition of 
| Sketches by Henry Bacon at the Architectural Club. Mr. 
Bacon is the sixth holder of the Rotch Travelling Schol- 
arship, and returned from Europe last spring. In the 
| two years which were allotted to him, Mr. Bacon has 
| Seen a great deal and has done some remarkably good | 
work. Before he had started on bis trip he had worked 
| for a number of years in some of our best offices, and 
‘had acquired the greatest facility and speed in draught- | 
| manship and in sketching, which has stood him in good 
stead; and this expesience with the work and detail of 
hw office taught him what to draw and what not to draw, 





| which seems quite evident on examining his sketches at 
the Club. 
Mr. Bacon’s first sketches were made ona little tour 
; through the west of France, where he visited all the 
| chateaux on the Loire, and made his way up to Mont 
‘Michel. These sketches are mostly in pencil, and 
| form a careful collection of detail, largely from construc- 
j tions built in the time of FrancisI. He also made a| 


| long, low ridge, upon which it was impossible to get | 


undoubtedly be of the greatest value to Mr. Bacon in his 
work hereafter 





RUSSIAN FAMIN 

We are permitted to print the following interesting 
letter from our Minister in Russia, under date of Feb. 17, 
to Rev. Edward E. Hale, who is one of the Commission 
on the Russian Famine: 

LEGATION OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Sr. PETERSBURG. 

My dear Mr. Hale: 

I have your valued favor of the 29th ult. The remit- 
tance from Messrs. Kidder, Peabody & Co., bearing the 
same date, came by the preceding mail and had been ac- 
knowledged. The letter states that I paid the remittance 
into the Relief Fund of the British-American Church of 
this city and briefly explains the reasons. As that letter 
will doubtless fallunder the observation of your Com- 
mittee, I need not repeat them. 

Let me say, however, that the very large contributions 
now coming from the New York Chamber of Commerce 
have ied me to make a more minute and careful examina- 
tion of the work of the British-American Church Relief 
Organization and of its capability of expanding itself to 
deal with larger sums and act over a broader territory 
than it originally contemplated, and that the result of this 
examination strengthens my earlier conclusions in its 
favor. In aconference, two days ago, with the Minister 
of the Imperial House who is the vice-president of the 
special committee created by the Emperor, he told me 
that the system of the Church Relief Organization had 
been carefully studied, that it was believed to be 
as thorough and efficient as it was conscientious, 

jand that the special committee were so much impressed 
| by it that they would be glad to see it extended and 
| would codperate to that end. 
| come and significant testimony. 


This was very wel- 


The Manassas Staehate ‘Qeheel, 





An appeal for help for an industrial school comes 
| from Northern Virginia. The colored people are trying 
'to help themselves in this undertaking, and Miss Dean, 
one of the teachers, has been in Boston presenting the 
case to people of all denominations. She comes well 
recommended and has interested all who have heard her 
speak. 

A farm has already been offered and some money paid 
idown. It is necessary, however, to raise $1500 by April 


, 92. 
| two papers—‘The Invasion of Eastern England by Nor- | st, 18 


The farm is situated near Manassas and the price 
asked for it is less than its real worth, it being sold by 
| decree of court for judgments against it. 

Gen. Mussey writes with regard to this school: ‘‘I look 
| upon the effort making by these colored people as one of 
| great importance and promise, and deserving the hearty 
support and co-operation of all interested in the welfare 
|of our colored citizens.” 

Contributions for the Manassas Industrial School may 
be sent to the Chairman of Committee on Education or to 
me at the Lend a Hand Office, 3 Hamilton Place, Boston. 

EpWARD E. Hate. 


} 





Days with the Birds. 





} Mrs. Kate Tryon talked on our native birds at Parker 
Memorial Building, Tuesday afternoon, ina fascinating 
way. Not only does she love the birds herself, but she 
|is determined thatevery one else shall do so. The lect- 
lure is illustrated by Mrs. Tryon’s own water-color 
paintings, which are true both in outline and coloring. 
| In her audience were many people from the suburbs, who 
enjoyed the hour among their feathered friends that 
will now come so soon to visit them, and the popularity 
of her talk was proved by the many requests for lectures 
and for ‘personally conducted’ trips into bird haunts 
when the season comes in. 

Mrs. Tryon describes the birds, their habits, haunts 
and notes, and tells the season when we may look for 
then. She can tellastory in a brigat, piquant way, 
which impresses her point and delights her audience. 
The youngest child can understand her, and it is the be- 
ginning of a lesson that should be taught to young peo- 











‘‘And why should it not appeal to the public like any | number of good water-colors on this trip, which are | | ple as the bird season draws near. 


other charity? At benefits for the fund the audience | 
gets quite as muchas it pays for, and there is thus no 
real giving, and everyone knows how willing most actors | 
and actresses are to play at no little trouble and some 
expense for the profit ot clubs and charities. We ought 
also to get help outside of New York, for actors and 


actresses in whatever city may share in the benefits of | 


the fund. In Boston, for example, with all its interest 
in the stage and with an old and honored company like 


that at the Museum, something might surely be done to | 


help us, and we shall soon see that our plans and pur- 
poses are clearly understood there. Altogether, the 


full of strength and sunshine. 

From France, Mr. Bacon journeyed through Italy, and | 
|he shows us a number of Renaissance detail drawings, | 
made largely in Florence and Rome; and besides these a 
few good water-colors of Pompeiian houses and bits of | 
| color in Southern Italy. 


But perhaps the part of the collection which seems of 


the most interest is that done in Greece. Mr. Bacon | 
must have spent a great deal of time in Athens, on the | 


Acropolis. For he exhibits forty or fifty sketches show- 
ing details of the Parthenon,Erectheum and the Temple of 
, Athena Niké. These details are mostly full-size draw- | 


It is pleasing news that Paderewski Ww vill return to Bos- 
| ton for a final recital on the 2: 2d, before he leaves the 
country. He was given a silver laurel wreath by the 
| musicians of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, at whose 
benefit concert he played, and he also wears the laurels of 
appreciative musical Boston. 





| 
| 
i 
j 
] 
| 
' 
| 
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fair is a great opportunity for the women of the stage ings, special attention having been given to a careful | 
to show how sincere, how earnest, how hard-working | execution of mouldings. 

they really are; and if work can win success we mean to | All in all, the exhibition is one which shows careful | 
deserve it.” 


; Aud conscientious work and contains material which will 
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ODE TO SPRING. 


BY MRS. JAMES T. FIELDS. 
I wakened to the singing of a bird; 
I heard the bird of spring. 
And lo! 
At his sweet note 
The flowers began to grow. 
Grass, leaves, and everything, 
As if the green world heard 
The trumpet of his tiny throat 
From end to end, and winter and despair 
Filed at his melody, and passed in air. 


I beard at dawn the music of a voice. 

O my beloved, then I said, the spring 

Can visit only once the waiting vear; 

The bird can bring 

Only the season’s song, nor his the choice 

lo wakep smiles or the remembering tear! 

But thou dost bring 

Springtime to every day, and at thy call 

The flowers of life unfold, 
autuma fall. 


though leaves of 
—| Century. 


MAGAZINE AND BOOK NOTES. 


The American Angler for March (New 
York: The Harris Pub. Co. )contains *Moon- 
light and Trout, by Fitz James Fitch, ‘Ken- 
nebago and the Seven Pond Region of Maine’ 
by Richard F. Kimbail, ‘Source of the 
Mississippi’ by William Glazier, and ‘Adi- 
rondack Camping in 1868.’ 


The Ornithologist and Oologist for Feb- 
ruary contains a report of the fifth Annual 
Meeting of the Megantic Fish and Game 
Club, a discussion of the chimney swift by 
Dr. W. S. Strode and a host of somewhat 
less popular notes on birds and their habits. 


‘Minerals’ is the title of a new monthly 
magazine published by W. M. Goldthwaite 
in New York, which is exceedingly reada- 
ble, including as it does many short articles 
and notes, not a few of which have already 
found their way into the columns of the 
daily press for the general information of 
the public. 


The book entitled ‘The Clubs of Boston,’ 
N. Wilson & Co., Boston), is a novelty in 
this region. It isa list of the officers and 
members of the various clubs of the city, 
social and otherwise, with the very essen- 
tial feature of addresses by no means for- 
gotten. It isa little curious that the Ap- 
palachian Mountain Club and the Scientific 
Society are included, while the Boston So- 
ciety of Natura! History and the American 
Academy are omitted, all four being associ- 
ations of the same order. The list of clubs 
surpasses the expectation of anyone uot 
conversant with the subject, some hundred 
and twenty being represented, while the 
members number among the thousands. 
rhe typography is excellent and the book 
is tastefully bound. 


An interesting little book in French Rev- 
olutionary history, by Louise 
Guiney, will soon come from the presses of 
Harper & Brothers. It is called ‘Monsieug 
Henri: A Fo-t-note to French History, 
and deals with Henri de La Rochejaguelein, 
of the Army of La Vendée. 


Worthington Co., New York, announce 
for immediate publication as No. 24 in their 
International Library, ‘Conscience,’ by 
Hector Malot, translated by Lita Angelica 
Rice. 

Undoubtedly the most successful compi- 
lation of popular music ever made is the 
Franklin Square Song Collection, published 
by Harper & Brothers. If any proof of 
this fact were wanted, it may be found in 
the announcement that the eighth volume 
of the series has just been issued. This 
collection now includes sixteen hundred 
songs. 


‘In the Vestibule Limited’, by Brander 
Matthews, is the subject of the new volume 
in the dainty and very popular ‘Black and 
White Series,’ published by Harper & 
Brothers. 


A new volume of short stories by Richard 
Harding Davis, entitled ‘Van Bibber and 
Others,’ will be published shortly by Har- 
per & Brothers. 


The March Century (New York: The 
Century Pab. Co.) is particularly interest- 
ing to the admirers of the famous Polish 
pianist, Paderewski. The frontispiece is 
an engraving of Paderewski from a photo- 
graph, and in addition a drawing by Irv- 


ing R. Wiles is given, showing the great | 
Accompanying | 


virtuoso at the piano. 
these pictures are ‘A Critical Study,’ by 
the distinguished American pianist and 
composer, William Mason, ‘A Biographi- 
cal Sketch,’ by Miss Fanny Morris Smith, 
and a poem, by R. W. Gilder, entitied ‘How 
Paderewski Plays.’ The biographical 
sketch contains, we understand, the fullest 
particulars ever yet given of the life of its 
famous subject. In this number of The 
Century Mr. Stedman’s essays on poetry 
are begun. Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer 
has an article on ‘St. Paul’s Cathedral,’ 
which is brilliantly illustrated by Joseph 
Pennell. The United States Fish Commis- 
sion is described by Mr. Richard Rathbun, 
& scientific member of the staff. Profes- 


Imogen | 


| she depicts forcibly thé evils resulting from 


| study of ‘The Farmer and Railway Legis- 
lation.’ Professor Boyesen tell of ‘An 
| Acquaintance with Hans Christian Ander- | 
|) sen.’ Colonel Richard Malcolm Johnston, 
}the popular story-writer, has a paper, 
illustrated by Kemble, on ‘Middle Georgia 
Rural Life.’ In this number the Kipling- 
Balestier ‘Naulahka’ is continued, as well 
as Dr. Weir Mitchell's ‘Characteristics.’ 
Dorothy Prescott, a new writer, makes a 
social study of the environs of Boston in 
an illustrated story called ‘Our Tolstoi 
|Club.’ Miss Viola Rosebero’ tells the 
story of ‘The Village Romance,’ and Mrs. 
Burton Harrison (author of ‘The Anglo- 
maniacs’) that of ‘Gay’s Romance.’ Pic- 
torially the number is remarkable not only | 
for the pictures in the descriptive articles, | 
so called, but for some of Mr. Cole’s | 
engravings, this time after Giorgione. | 
Among the poets of the number are Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich, Mrs. James T. Fields, 
Langdon E. Mitchell, Charlotte Fiske 
Bates, Alice Williams Brotherton. 


The leading articles in The Forum for 
for March (New York: The Forum Pub. 
Co.) which begins vol. xiii., are ‘Political 
Corruption in Maryland’ by Mr. Charles J. 
Bonaparte of Baltimore; ‘The Question of 
Free Coinage’— ‘Would Free Coinage 
Bring European Silver Here?’ by E. O. 
Leech, Director of the Mint, who main- 
tains that free coinage would cause EKu- 
| rope to send itssilver to the United States ; 
}and ‘Free Coinage andan Elastic Curren- 
cy,’ by Hon. R. P. Bland, a pro-coinage 
article. ‘Methods of Restricting Immi- 
gration’ are discussed by Senator Chand- 
ler, Chairman of the Senate Committee on 


Immigration. Prof. David Swing of Chi- 
cago points out the change that has 


come within recent years in the observ- 
ance of Sunday, and indicates what he 
thinks the American Sunday ought to be. 
Prof. F. G. Peabody of Harvard, who is 
now in Europe, has made a special study 
of the municipal government of Dresden, 
‘which he analyzes and compares with our 
system of municipal government. Of in- 
| terest to all literary workers are Mr. Wal- 
ter Besant’s explanation of ‘The Work of 


the British Society of Authors,’ in pre- 
venting the publishers from getting an 
unfair share of profits, and Mr. Charles 


Burr Todd’s reasons for the organization 
of a similar society in America. Gen. E. 
P. Alexander, President of the Georgia 
Central Railroad, writes of ‘Industrial 
Progress inthe South;’ Mr. Courtenay De 
Kalb, of ‘The Intercontinental Rail road 
Problem;’ and Col. A. A. Pope, of ‘An 
Industrial Revolution by Good Roads.’ 


Scribner's Magazine is now published in 
Great Britain by Sampson Low, Marston 
& Company (Limited), of London, a firm 
whose large experience and wide business 
relations in that country enable them to 
place the magazine before the largest 
possible foreign audience. 


A new neighborhood story entitled ‘A 
Golden Gossip,’ by Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney, 
will be published immediately by Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. Retailers of gossip not 
| ‘golden’ would do wellto read this. 


Mrs. Celia P. Woolley, author of ‘Rob- 
ert Armstrong’ and ‘A Girl Graduate,’ will 
|very soon publish through the Riverside 
| Press a new story, ‘Roger Hunt,’ in which 


| inconsiderate 
selfishness. 


marriage, aggravated by 


Harper & Brothers announce the immedi- 
ate publication of the following books: 
‘Selections from Lucian,’ translated by 
Emily James Smith; ‘Lord Palmerston,’ 
by the Marquis of Lorne, K. T. ; ‘Roweny 
in Boston,’ by Maria Louise Pool; ‘That 
| Angelic Woman,’ by James M. Ludlow; 
‘In the Vestibule Limited,’ by Brander 
Matthews; and the eighth number of the 
|Franklin Square Song Collection. They 
/have also ready anew revised edition of 
Creasy’s ‘Fifteen Decisive Battles,’ and a 
| new edition of ‘The Strange Adventures of 
|a Phaeton,’ by William Black. 


| The bright little literary journal, ‘Brains, 
bas made an arrangement with Walter 
Blackburn Harte, the author of the Dods- 
ley papers appearing monthly in the New 
| England Magazine, for a series of articles 
| dealing with literature and social philoso- 
|phy. Mr. Harte is beginning to attract 
attention with his fearless and indepen- 
| dent criticism and his good-natured cynic- 
is 

The March Eclectic (New York: E. R. 
Pelton) Jeads off with an attractive article 
lby the Duke of Marlborough, entitled 
‘Merry England’ which seems almosta mis- 


hae statn neta 


sor Henry C. Adams presents a timely | 


; actual combatants. 





nomer, for it deals principally with the 
characteristics and institutions of Ameri-| 
can life, of which the author speaks in| 
terms of the most cordial admiration. Sir 
C. Gavan Daffy contributes very interest- 


ing reminiscences of Thomas Carlyle, 
which are very fresh and racy. Three 
science papers of a popular turn are 


‘The Fuel of the Sun’ by J. Ellard Gore, 
F. R. A. S., ‘Ioter-Astral Communication,’ 
by Camille Flammarion, and ‘Some Possi- 
bilities of Electricity,’ by Prof. William 
Crookes. Mr. J. G. Alger contributes a 


paper on ‘Women in the Reign of Terror,’ 


of great interest, though the facts are not 
essentially fresh. There are two short 
stories, ‘The Four Students’ and ‘The 
Ebony Frame.’ 


The March issue of Munsey’s Magazine 


(New York: Frank A. Munsey & Co.) con- | 


tains many papers of peculiar and 
contemporaneous interest. Perhaps the 
article to which most people will turn at 
once is the sketch of Emma Eames, the 
accomplished American prima donna. The 
story of her career is most eatertainingly 
told and illustrated with five portraits of 
the singer, four in her favorite roles. 


Paderewski, with a biography. Another 
illustrated article in this issue certain to be 
popular is that on the ‘German Student 
Duel,’ with cuts from photographs of 
Among the remaining 
contents of the number are short stories, 
poems and a complete novel by Horatio 
Alger, Jr., called ‘A Fancy of Hers.’ 


The American Naturalist, (Philadelphia : 
Ferris Bros.) which has this year entered 
upon its thirty-sixth volume, remains a 
standard publication of exceeding value to 
students of the natural sciences. The care- 


ful work of such men as Cope and Kingsley | 


is a guarantee of the quality of the con- 
tents. In addition to the signed papers, 
many of which are beautifully illustrated, 
each number contains other matter of 
much importance. There are general notes 
on various subjects—geology, botany, 


zoology, microscopy and the like—in which | 


the most recent information is given in the 
most condensed form; and in addition, 
there are brief accounts of meetings, con- 
concise reviews of recent literature and 
matters of equal importance to the stu- 
dent. 


The Magazine of New England History 
(Newport: R. H. Tilley) has now entered 
its second year, and has proved to be of 
value to the large class of Americans who 
are interested in history and genealogy. 
This magazine is the outcome of a little 
annual sheet of notes and queries published 
by the editor for a few years, the success 
of which rendered this larger enterprise 
feasible. The first volume contains an 
early history of Bangor, Me., a sketch of 


the first church of Salem and some account | 
of New Hampsbire. 


of the centenarians 
In addition there are to be found many 
other articles, queries and their answers, 
notes, 
books. 


Four articles in the March Atlantic can 


hardly fail to attract attention—a story by | 
Kate Douglas Wiggin entitled ‘A Village | 


Watch-Tower;’ a very bright essay on 
‘The Children’s Poets,’ by Agnes Repplier ; 
‘Doubts about University Extension,’ by 
Professor Geo. H. Palmer of Harvard; 
and ‘An Old English Township,’ by Rev. 
Brooke Herford. 


‘Lord Palmerston,’ 
Lorne, K. G., 


by the Marquis of 
will be the next volume in 


the valuable and popular series of political | 


biographies now being published under the 
collective title of ‘The Queen’s Prime 
Ministers,’ by Harper & Brothers. The 
volumes of the series already published 
are: ‘The Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone,’ 
by G. W.E. Russell; ‘The Earl of Beacons- 
field,’ by J. A. Froude; ‘Sir Robert Peel,’ 
by Justin McCarthy ; ‘Viscount Melbourne,’ 
by Henry Danckley; and ‘The Marquis of 
Salisbury,’ by H. D. Trail. 


Elizabeth Bisland opens the March num- 


ber of the Cosmopolitan Magazine with an | 


article on the Cologne Cathedral, beauti- 
fully illustrated from photographs. Adam 
Badeau, the ex-Consul General to London, 
contributes some personal reminiscences 


of one ofthe grand dames of England at | 


whose house he was an habituary. 


Fair from California, has an interesting 
article on expositions, with illustrations 
from the pen of Harry Fenn. Charles E. 
L. Wingate gives one of his careful and 
pleasant studies of the history of the stage 
in ‘Fair Imogen upon the Stage.’ 
papers in this namber, are ‘A Night with a 
Leopard,’ a serio-comic adventure in Cey- 
lon; ‘Political Cartoons of Tenniel,’ the 
great cartoonist of Punch; and a paper by 
the Editor on the problem of ‘Aerial Navi- 
gation,’ which the Cosmopolitan has set 
itself to solve. 


Lasell Seminary. 





copies of records and notices of | 


M. H. | 
de Young, Commissioner of the World's | 


Others | 
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Three Splendid Transcontinental Tours. 


The annual Pacific Coast tours announc- 
ed by Raymond & Whitcomb for the spring 
and early summer include three remarkably 
attractive excursions. The date of leav- 

jing Boston is April 25. In one case the 
| panty after going through California will 
| make a voyage to Alaska and then visit the 
|Yellowstone National Park. A_ second 
| party goes over the same ground exclusive 
|of Alaska, and the third is the standard . 
| Colorado and California excursion, return- 
ling via Salt Lake City and the famous 
| scenic route over the Rocky Mountains, the 
| Denver and Rio Grande. Special trains of 


| There also isa fine full page portrait of | yestibuled Palluran palace cars, including 


| dining-cars, will be used for all three 
}tours, andthe itineraries include visits to 
| every place of interest en route. Raymond 
| & Whitcomb, 296 Washington street, Bos- 
|ton, will furnish descriptive circulars 
| without charge. 


Progress and Prosperity. 


Wisconsin has within the last few years under- 
gone a wonderful change, and is to-day one of 
| the most prosperous and productive states in the 
union, and what has made it so? why because 
her rich fertile lands are well adapted and pro- 
|} duce large crops of wheat, oats, corn, barley, 
| rye, potatoes, hay, flax, hops and tobacco; be- 
} cause her luuber and timber trade exceeds that 
of any state east of the Rocky Mountains, be- 
| cause of her enormous manufacturing \uterests, 
| the quantity and value of her live stock, sayin 
nothing of her mining products, fisheries an 
enormous water powers. ‘This is a desirable 
state for settlers intending to locate in the North- 
| west. 

The Wisconsin Central Lines, as its name 
would indicate, penetrates the center of the 
| state, and tributary to its lines are the choicest 
|} farming and timber lands. Among the many 
| thriving cities and towns along this popular route 
jare Burlington, Wankesha, Fond «du Lac, Osh- 
|osh, Neenah, Menasha, Waupaca, Stevens Point, 
|Chippewa Falls, Eau Claire, New Richmond 
and Ashland. 

For tickets, maps and full information address 
| C. EK. Bray, G. P. A. Wis. Cen. Lines, Boston, 
| Mass., orJas.C. Pond, General Passenger and 
| Ticket Agent, Chicago, Lil, 


H. CHAPLIN & SON. | 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 


Young Men's Nobby Footwear, 


Piccadillies, London Toe ’ 


And all the Swell Bluchers and Patent Leathers 


| 





—AT— 
823.50, 4.00, 4.50, 5.00, and 6.00. 


| Our $2.00, 2.50 and 3.00 shoes can’t be equalled 
in the city. Ladies’ Oxford Ties $1.00 to $3.00. 


| 1329 Washington Street. 


Right on the Corner of Waltham Street. 


KELLEY & CO., 


HATTERS, 


Hats Made to 
| Order. Children’s 
| Silk Hats a Spec- 
| jalty. Silk and 
‘Derby Hats 
| Blocked and Re- 
|trimmed in the 
Latest Styles. 


_ 22 PROVINCE STREET. 





“MISS O. L. JOST, 
Stenogragher and Type-Writer, 





| 120 TREMONT STREET, 
BOSTON. 
| Telephone, Boston, 3342. 


Room,75. 


RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 


/ ALL TRAVELLING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 





| There Parties will leave Boston, Aprii 25, 
fur Magnificent Sight-Seeing Tours 


BEYOND THE ROCKIES. 


No.1. 74 Days’ Trip prom Colorado, 
| New Mexico, California, the Pacific Northwest, 
| Alaska, Montana, and the Yellowstone National 


Mr. Percival Chubb of London, whose) Park. 


lectures upon literature and leading writ- 
ers are so well received in many cities and 
colleges of this country, lectured at 


Lasell Seminary last Wednesday evening | 
the | tion with either of these excursions. 


upon Robert Louis Stevenson and 


Romantic Revival. 


| Ne, 2. 68 Days’ Trip the same as No. l, 
but omitting Alaska. 

No. 3. 62 Days’ Trip through New Mexico, 

| Arizona, California, Nevada, Utah, and Colorado. 

The Yosemite Valley may be visited in connec- 


Each party will travel in a Magnificent 
| Special Pullman Vestibuled Train with 














ER PORE | Dining-Cars, and all other first-class appoint- 
Stenography and Type-Writing. ments. ‘ ; 

The excellence of the work performed | Mare te. 4 party wi eave Boston for 

i 15 ‘ California via Chicago and Santa Fe. 
by Miss O. L. Jost (Room 75, No. 120 Dean'sr Socal s. ana wae @.” ixees 
Tremont street) is attested by all who | sions to Washington; also May 6 to Washington, 
have availed themselves of this lady’s | Old Point Comfort aed Richmond. pay 
a 2ssentiz og- Send for descriptive book, mentioning the par- 

services. It is essential that the sten grrr me 8 
rapher and type-writer shall have the quali- 
ties of speed, accuracy, promptness and 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
intelligence; and these are possessed by | 206 Washington St., (opposite School St.) 
Miss Jost in large degree. 


BOSTON. 
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FLOW ON, SWIFT STREAM. 


BY W.E. H. LECKY. 
Flow on, swift stream, amid the flowers, 
Flew on and dance with joy, 
And tell me of of the happy hours 
When I was yeta boy. 
I watched thee with the loved ones then, 
Now allalone I come again 
To wander by the river; 
And I am old and they are gone, 
tut it unchanged is gliding on 
As young and bright as ever. 


Unchanged it seems, yet who can stay 

The water's ceaseless motion? 

he little waves of yesterday 

To-day have renched the ocean; 
Unmarked, unmissed, they swiftly fly, 
Unmarked, unmissed, we, too, muat die, 

And leave the mighty river, 
Where youth, and joy, and love, and strife, 
And all the various modes of life, 

Flow on unchanged forever. 

— [Spectator 


CHAT ABOUT MEN AND 
WOMEN, 


Mr. George W. Chadwick of Boston 
would write the music to the World’s Fair 
dedicatory ode of Miss Harriet Monroe. 


The Anti-Tenement House Leagne have 
forwarded to Rev. ©. P. Gifford, formerly 
president of the league but now located in 
Chicago, a set of resolutions thankiog him 
for tue deep interest manifested in the 
cause. 


The Harvard Crimson has just passed 
into the hands of the "93 Editorial Board, 
made up as follows: President, Henry 
Ware, '93; Managing Editor, W. C. Nich- 
ols, 93; Secretary, H.C. Fox, "04; C.R 
Nutter, 93; E. L. Hunt, 93; C. E. Whit- 
more, ‘93; A. N. Broughton, ‘93; F. Win- 
sor, 93; G. H. Kelton, 93; M. Ladd, '94; 
H. A. Cutler, '94; H. 8. Stone, ‘94; L. [. 
Prouty, 94; D. W. Fenton, '95; J. K. 
Whittemore, 95; Business Manager, L. P. 
Saunders, ‘95; Assistant Manager, H. 
Kennedy, "94. 


The London World says that ‘Mr, An- 
drew Carneyie, who is wintering in Amer- 
ica, will return to England in March; he 
has taken Cowarth Park, Sir William 
Farmer's place near Sunningdale, from 
Lady Day until midsummer.” 


The New York Press says it understands 
that Miss Georgia Cayvan feels that she 
must resign the secretaryship of the Act- 
ors’ Charitable Fund, to which she was 
recently elected, on account of overwork. 


General O. O. Howard is preparing to 
write a life of President Zachary Taylor, 
and! has been at work for nearly a year 
gathering material therefor. Recently he 
was in Louisville, where he went to con- 
sult General Thomas Taylor regarding the 
disputed date of ‘Old Rough and Ready’'s’ 
marriage. He found the court record fix- 
ing the date of the ceremony on June 10, 
1810, and found also the log house on the 
bank of Harrod’s Creek where the ceremo- 
ny was performed. 


Mrs. James G. Blaine, Jr., testified in 
her divorce case that one magazine offered 
her $500 for an article on ‘Marriage and 
Divorce.’ 


President Wentworth of the Charitable 
Mechanic Association has appointed Eras- 
tus B. Badger Superintendent of the com- 
ing fair, and the exhibition building will 
be put in the best possible condition at 
once. 


Mlle. Elise St. Omer, a French woman 
sixty years of age, has started for a tour 
around the World, beginning by way of the 
Southern Hemisphere. She will take her 
time about the journey and expects to 
devote three years to collecting statistics 
for the French Geographical Soviety. 


The Boston Art Students’ Association is 
preparing a public entertainment to be 
given in Association Hall, Boylston street, 
Tuesday afternoon, March 29. This year 
they are to give ‘A Pageant of Life,’ in 
which is illustrated the different ideals we 
connect with the stages of a man’s life 
from babyhood to old age. The pro- 
gramme will show by acting, reciting and 
tableaux many of our favorite pictures, 
poems and stories. The committee in 
charge consists of most of those who were 
interested in the ‘Magazine Vivant’ a year 
ago and includes Mr. H. Winthrop Pierce, 
Mr. Holker Abbott, Mr. Ralph Adams Cram, 
Mrs. Clements and Miss Ethel Davis the 
chairman. 


The Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
last Saturday elected Gen. P. A. Collins to 


life membership. 


! 
The truth about the condition of M. de | 
Lesseps, the great French engineer, 1s that | 
while his physical health 1s fairly good his | 
mind is so enfeebled that he can hardly sus- 
tain conversation, and that a return to 
vigorous health for him is considered high- 
ly improbable by those close to him. 


Yale has got eight men on the faculty of 
the new Chicago university, and one 


Yale crews. 


The annual dance given by Jordan, 
Marsh & Co. to their employés took place 
in Horticultural Hall last Saturday night. 
Nearly 1000 employés enjoyed the dancing, | 
from 8 to 11, with a short intermission for | 
supper. Mr. Eben Jorden, Jr., and 
Superintendent Barry welcomed the em- 
ployés as they arrived, and took charge of 
the affair. 


During March and April Dr. Edward 
Everett Hale will read five of his stories in 
the vestry of the South Congregational 
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these has been stroke oar of three winning | 





Church, corner of Newbury and Exeter 
streets. Tuesday evening, March 8, he| 
will read ‘Col. Clipsham’s Calendar’ and | 
‘Aunt Caroline’s Picture;’ on March 22, | 
‘A Man Without a Country,’ and on April 
6, ‘The Minister's Black Veil’ and ‘The 
Little Yellow Dog.’ 


Miss Laura S. Watson, M. A., of St. 
Johnsbury, Vt., will be the successor of 
Miss Philena McKeen, Principal of Abbott 
Academy, Andover. Tne former is a 
graduate of Holyoke, and was at one time 
Principal of Albert Lea College, Minn. 


Gen. Booth, who has just returned from 
South Africa, was interviewed about his 
conversions among the natives. He said; 
‘*By the way, there isa Zulu chief and his 
four wives and a number of his tribesmen 
who have been converted by the army.” 
‘“*Four wives—that’s awkward, is it not?” 
“No. We must recognize the fact. If a 
Zulu has got four wives [ simply say to 
him, ‘See that you be kind to them.’ 
There the wives are. If a Zula had only 
one wife I would say. ‘Don’t have two.’ 
If he bad none I would say. ‘Have only 
one, if you have any.’ But however 
numerous his wives I would say, ‘You 
must stand by them.’ ” 


At the funeral of Louis Ritter, the artist, 
the pall-bearers were Messrs. Ross Turner, 
Dr. J. W. Bowditch, Dr. I. C. Munro, J. 
De Camp, A. H. Munsell, J. Templeton 
Coolidge, Jr., Arthur Cary and C. E. Millis. 
Mr. Ritter leaves a widow, daughter of the 
late Major John T. Ashton. 


THE HEAVENS IN MARCH. 


MOVEMENTS OF STARS AND PLANETS THIS 
MONTH. 


The sun enters the sign Aries on the 19th 
of March, at 10 P. M. The vernal equinox 
then takes place, the astronomical Spring 
begins, and the days and nights are equal 
all over the globe. 





This last assertion must, however, be 
taken with qualifications. Such would be 
the case if it were not for refraction, which 
lengthens the day from four to eight min- 
utes, at the expense of the night. Wheu 
the sun’s disk is really below the horizon, 
to us it has the appearance of having risen, 
sunrise being thus accelerated from two to 
four minutes. The reverse takes place at 
sunset, the sun being visible for a few 
minutes after his disk is below the horizon. 


of precious sunlight to the short Winter 
days. 

The March phases of the moon begin 
with the quartering of the new moon to- 


quarter on the 2lst and new moon on the 


were in conjunction, and on Tuesday Venus 
and the moon. Yesterday Neptune and the 
moon were at their closest for the month, 
but neither this meeting, nor that on the 
lst day of April, has any particular merit, 
as there are more than three degrees of 
declination separating the two. 

On the 18th Saturn and the moon come 
within a degree and a half of each other, 
followed by Uranus on the 16th, which 
latter is the nearest that the moon ap- 
proaches any of the planets. Mars’s turn 
comes on the 2lst, the day of the quarter- 
ing of the waning moon; Jupiter again 
on the 27th, Mercury on the 29th, and 
Venus closes the monthly list by being 
honored with a second visit. 

Though the moon is so close to us when 


distance in ordinary units it is a very long 
way off—about 240,000 miles; a, length 
nearly as great as that of all the railways 


Secretary Foster, who has sailed for] of the earth, it would be long enough to 
Europe in search of health, said before his | stretch from the earth to the moon. 


departure that he had not seen a well day 


Venus is evening star. ‘The queen.of 


since he went to New York last fall to|the stars is, during the month, peerless 
make an address at the annual banquet of | among the planetary family, She is grow- 


the chamber of commerce. 


It was at the|ing larger and increasing in brilliancy, 


annual banquet a year previously that | being now only about one fourth the size 
Secretary Windom was stricken with/|thatshe will beinJuly. She is also getting 


heart disease. 





further and further away from the suo, 





| diameters of the moon to the northward, 
Refraction, therefore, adds a few minutes | he can see Spica. With these to help, one 


day; tnere is full moon on the 13th, last! 


28th. Last Sunday the moon and Jupiter | 


its distance is compared with that of other 
objects in space, yet when we express its 


in the world put together. If you were to 
wrap a thread ten times around the equator 
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toward the point of greatest easterly elon 
gation, which will be reached toward the 
close of April. As her backward journey 
toward the sun will occupy her fully two 
months, we shall have her presence as 
evening star until Summer has well begun. 
The rapid movement that she is making to 


| the northward will lengthen her stay 
| above the horizon and give us a fine oppor- 


tunity to observe her. 
Who could imagine when he saw Jupiter 


j}and Venus so close together as they were 


during their conjunction that the giant 
planet Was so very much larger than his 
charming mate? If we take Venus to be 
a ball of about one inch in diameter, then 
we shall in that ratio have to consider 
Jupiter the size of a pumpkin. 

Had it noc been forthe greater interest 
that the two planets already mentioned 
have recently attracted, the place of honor 
for the month should perhaps have been 
assigned to Saturn, for while Jupiter fades 
from sight Saturn once more becomes 
prominent, as he is in opposition on the 
16th, or at a distance of 180° from the 
sun, and changes from a morning toan 
evening star. If not as briiiant in the 
Kast in the early evening as Venus is in 
the West, he has the advantage over his 
fair rival of being visible long after she 
has sunk below the western horizon. 

His rings are now in a far better posi- 
tion for our observation than they were, 
andto those who have access to a tele- 
scope a study of these wonderful circles 
and outer circles might, in view of the 
present discussions that are taking place, 
be of considerable interest for the pur- 
pose of discovering any possible accom- 
panying fringes. 

Mars is morning star. Rising some four 
or five hours ahead of the sun, he gradu- 
ally wideus theinterval separating the two, 
and on the 29th is in quadrature, or 90 
away from the sun. His size and brillian- 
cy are both perceptibly increasing, and in 
midsummer his ruddy disk will be one of 
the most conspicuous of the heavenly 
bodies, aswe shall then have him in his 
full glory from the time when the sun 
sinks to rest until he is driven from our 
view under the opening eyelids of the 
morn. He is well down in the south 
eastern section of the heavens at the time 
of his rising, being in the constellation of 
Sagittarius. 

Mercury is,far too near the sun for us 
to see him, as he is in superior conjunc- | 
tion with that luminary on the 6th, emerg- | 
ing therefrom to encounter Jupiter some | 
six days later, as the latter is about to be | 
enfolded in Old Sol’s warm embrace. | 
Mercury revolves in a path which lies 
inside that of Venus, and it is therefore 
nearer thef sun. Indeed, it is generally so 
close to the sun that it cannot be seen at 
all. Like every other planet, Mercury is 
lighted by the sun’s rays, and shows 
phases in the telescope just as the moon 
does. Though so hard to find, Mercury 
was discovered so long ago that all authen- 
tic record is lost of who the discoverer 
was. 

Uranus isin the constellation of the 
Virgin, about two degrees south of Spica, 
which is a bright, first-magnitude star, the 
most brilliant of the group. Uranus is in 
conjunction with the moon on the 16th, 
the two being only about a diameter of the 
moon apart, so that one can form on that 
night a fairly good idea of the planet’s 
whereabouts, the latter being to the south- 
ward. Then, if one looks about four 





}ean select other stars, in triangles or 
| other geometrical figures, in the immediate 
vicinity, to aid one in finding Uranus, who 
moves so slowly that his general position 
for some time to come can readily be 
| ascertained. 

Neptune was in conjunction with the 
/moon on the 4th, and this begins and ends 
the interest in this last known member of 
|the solar family for the month. As Nep- 
tune is half as far again from the earth as 
Uraaus, one can hardly expect to learn 





MASSAGE. 


MISS M. E. RUSSELL, 


SUCCESSOR TO 
DONNELLY & ANDRESEN, 
13 Winter Street, (Room 3.) 


FACIAL REJUVENATION, 


Or HYGIENIC FLESH CULTURE. 


The face and throat scientifically treated by 
manipulation and the absorption of nourishing 
oils and liquids—strictly no cosmetics. The re- 
4 are firm, healthy flesh and clear, brilliant 
skin. 


MRS. GREAVES, 


The Berkeley, Room 66, cor. Boylston & Berkeley. 


SANU CARL 


A Superior Tollet Article. 


This Valuable Discovery will Heal and Soften 
the Skin, Camsing the Face and Hands, after its 
application, ty have a Delicate, Pure and Frest 
Color, unattainable without ita use. 

Price, 25 cents. For sa'e by Draggists and 
Dealers in Fancy Goods. Wholesale by T. MET- 
CALF & CU., GEO. C. GOODWIN & CU., CAK- 
TER, CARTER & KILHAM, Boston, Mass. 


J. P. GRETH, Sole Proprietor. 


NEW BEDFORD,IMASS.: 


And 338 Summer St., W. Somerville, Mass. 
P. 0. Box 5,223, Boston, Mass. 


UNION LAUNDRY > 


— AND— 


Hub Towel Supply Co. 


24 Norfolk Avenue. 


ALKHINS PAINE, President, 
N. M. LIVINGSTONE, Treasurer. 





All kinds of Family and Restaurant Laundry 
work executed in a strictly First-class manner. 

Goods collected and delivered free of charge 
Estimates promptly furnished for Hotels. Please 
send for Price Lists. 


Highest Award at Mechanics’ Fair, 1887 and 1890. 


Castilian Cream 


Removes Grease, fresh 
Paint and Ink from Woolen 
Clothing,Carpets,etc,, and 
Gloss from Black Silk. 
An invaluable article in every 
household. Recommended and 
for sale by leading Druggists, 
Dry Goods Dealers and Grocers. 
Sample Bottle by Mail, 20c. 
F. C. Lord, Agt., West Roxbury, Mass. 








MADE BY THE 


DUTCH 
PROCESS 


are ‘Treated with Carbonate of Soda, Magnesia, 
Potash or Bicarbonate of Soda.” 


The use of chemicals can be readily 
detected by the peculiar odor from newly 
opened packages, and also from a glass 
of water in which a small quantity of 
chemically treated cocoa has been placed 
and allowed to remain for several days. 





For more than One Hundred Years 
the house of Walter Baker & Co. 
have made their Cocoa Preparations 
ABSOLUTELY PURE, using NO 
Patent Process, Alkalies, or Dyes. 


W. BAKER & c0., Dorchester, Mass. 





much about the actual nature of the planet. 
It is known that it has four times the 
diameter of the earth, so that it exceeds 
the earth in the same proportion that the 
earth is larger than the moon. 





An Abstract Idea. 


Atacard party at Charles Lam)’s, Haz- 
litt and Lamb’s brother gov into a discus- 
sion as to whether Holbein’s coloring was 
as good as that of Vandyke. At length 


thev became so excited that they upset the | 


table and seized each other by the throat. 
Inthe struggle Hazlitt got a black eye; 
but when the combatants were parted, 
Hazlitt turned to Talfourd, who was 
offering his aid, and said: ‘‘You need not 
trouble yourself, Sir; I do not minda 
blow, Sir. Nothing affects me but an 


,” 


abstract idea! 
For Over Fifty Years. 


MrRS8. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP has beep 
ase:i by mothers for their children teething. It 
soothesthe child, softens the gums, allays at 
pale cures wind colic,and is the best remedy for 
Marrhewa. Bic. a bottle. Sold by all druggists 
throughout}the worl!. Be sure and ask for “Mrs. 
WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP.” 


FOSS & ROBY, 
| DENTISTS, 


Thresher Dental Rooms, 


No. 132 Court !Street, 
BOSTON. 


|\L. T. FOSS, F. F. ROBY. 
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LADIES AND GENTLEMEN 


| 
| 
| 
| Can have their HANDS AND FEET put ia PERFECT 
ORDER by the skilfal and thorough manicure of 


| MRS. PEARSON, 


120 TREMONT STREET, 
‘ Room 73. 
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Hypnotism and Humbug. 


Telepathy sounds better to modern we 
than mesmeric trance or clairvoyance; it has 
no moresubstantial foundation, writes Ern- 
est Hart inthe Nineteenth Century. Itisan 
attempt to discover whether it is possible 
to see without eyes, to hear without ears, 
to receive or convey impressions without | 
the aid of the special senses. 
rappers, the Davenports, the Bishops, 
and thought readers, the animal magnetiz- 
ers, have dropped into darkness and are | 

iried in the mud. Telepathy isa silly at- | 
temp to revive in a psuedo-scientific form 
such as self-deception of this kind has 
always assumed, but in a very feeble form 
ind with futile and inane results, the | 
failures and impostures the past. | 
Happily, it is confined few, and 
those, I am ashamed say, chiefly 
in this country [England.] It has a 
feeble and lingering existence, andis un- 
doubtedly destined to die immaturely 

To conclude, then, these delusions, 
miracle-mongering, these disordered vis- 
ons and hysteric hallucinations, this ex- 

yitation of the love of the mysterious, 
pseudo-magnetic attractions. these 
sham seientific foatings inthe air of fixa- 

ys Of the body, these thought readings 

d foretellings, these vain pronounce- 
ments concerning unseen worlds and 
nvisible planes of being, these playings on 

fears, the hopes, the feeble the 
imaginations, and the ill-balanced 
ason of the masses, are as old as—nay, 
ipparently older than—history. Some- 
mes in this, as in other things, we are 
upted to ask, ‘‘Does the world make any 
gvress, or are we still moving on the 
same planes and in the same grooves of 
gnorance and superstition, knavery, folly, 
nd self-decepricn?” 

i think we may flod comfort, however, 
) the historical review. It is true that 
we bave still with us the spiritists, the 
stage hypnotists, the living magnets, the 


The epirit- ls 


of 
to a 
to 


this 


1@sec 


senses, 


eager 


Mahatmas, the belated psychical research- 
ers, and the ghost-seers. But they are 

ily the stunted remnants, the vestigial 
and atrophied traces indicating the later 
stages of ages of development, in which 


we have outgrown the period when such 
and fallac were the almost uni- 
versal heritage of mankind; when they 
d to burnings, drownings, torture, and 
esale misery; When the cataleptics 
ypnotics were counted by thousands 
me, and sometimes by hundreds of 
sands; when: imposture was wide- 
ead and high-placed; when philoso- 
rs were the dupes of their own self- 
ption, and when the mischiefs of hyp- 
suggestion were extended over large 
districts, and sapped the reason and ruined 
the lives of thousands. 

Phere are still performances and _ still 
publications which in their follies and 
their capacities for mischief rival some 
of tuose of the darkest periods of ignor- 
ance and superstition, but they are now 
curiosities and eccentricities, and provoke 
aughter and amusement where formerly 
they would have Jed to insanity and per- 
seculion. 


es es 


notic 


The Fuel of the Sun. 


Sir William Thomson has calculated that 
the quantity of fuel required for each 
square yard of the solar surface would be 
no less than 13,500 pounds of coal per hour! 

-equivalent to the work of a steam engine 
of 63,000 horse power! This enormous 
expenditure of fuel would be sufficient to 
melt a thickness of about forty feet of ice 
per minute at the sun’s surface. 

Sir John Herschel says: *‘Supposirg a 

ylinder of ice forty-five miles in diameter 

» be continually darted into the sun with 
the velocity of light, and that the water 
produced by its fnsion were continually 
carried off, the heat now given off con- 

stantly by radiation would then be wholly 
expeuied in its liquefaction, on the one 
hand, so as to leave no radiant surplus, 
W hile, on the other, the actual temperature 

tits surface would undergo no diminu- 
eleie: ” He also says that the ordinary ex- 
penditure of heat by the sun per minate 
would suffice to melt a cylinder of ice 184 

feet in diameter, andin length extending 
from that luminary to a Centauri! 





rise above that of the source of heat, 
| effect of the lens being simply to move the 





As to the actual temperature at the sun’s 
surface, very various estimates haye been | 
made by different computers. Secchi sup- 
posed it to be about 10,000,000° of the 
Centigrade thermometer, and  Sporer 

7,000° of the same scale, while M. Pouillet 
thinks that it lies between 1,461 and | 
1,761° Centigrade. M. Becquerel, Prof. 
Langley, and Sir William Thomson con- | 
sider that the temperature of the solar 
photosphere cannot exceed 3,000° Centi- 
grade. According to M. Saint-Claire| 
Deville the temperature is somewhere | 
about 2,500° to 2,800°, and this agrees | 
with subsequent experiments by Bunsen | 
and Debray. Sir Robert Bail says that | 

‘we [shall probably be well 
truth if we state the effectiv 

f the sun to be about 18,000 


+ 


e temperature | 
Fahrenheit.” | 


Secchi’s estimate 1s probably very excess- 


ive, and the smaller determination nearer | 
e truth. 
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The actual heat of the sun must, how- 
ever, be very great. Prof. Young says: 
‘When heat is concentrated by a burning- 
glass, the temperature at the focus cannot 
the 


object at the focus virtually toward the 
sun; so that, if we neglect the loss of heat 
by transmission through the glass, the 
temperature at the focus should be the 
same as that of a point placed at sucha 
distance from the sun that the sdlar disk 
would seem just as large as the lens itself, 
| viewed from its own focus.” 


Artificial Pearls. 
A distinguished Frenchman, M. Bouchon 
Brandely, has discovered what he believes 


to be a practicable method of procuring the 
manufacture of these gems of the ocean 
through artifice. Now that the pearl mar- 
ket of the world is seriously menaced by 
the threatened exhaustion of the fish- 
eries, it is high time for human ingenuity 
to step in and supply the demand. 

The process adopted is simply to bore 
holes in the shells of the pearl oyster with 


a gimblet, introducing through these per- | 
forations little balls of glass, and stopping | 


them hermetically with corks. After four 
weeks’ time the balls of glass are found to 
be covered with a thin layer of pearl. In 
six months the layer has become of a suffi- 
cient thickness to be permanent, and the 
bigness of the jewel thus manufactured is 
in proportion to the period allowed to 
elapse. Of course this has its limitations, 
inasmuch as the mollusk will not deposit 
nacre indefinitely, its only object being to 
protect itself from irritation by the in- 
trader. 

Che expert quoted believes that pearls 
can be made of various colors to order by 
selection. This signifies selection of the 
mollusks employed for the purpose. Each 
one naturally deposits its own sort of 
nacre. Even pearl oysters differ in that 
respect, producing black pearls, gray 
pearls, or pearls of pure white, sometimes 
according to the part of the animal where 
the nucleus makes its lodgmeut. Conchs 
of a well-known variety form pink pearls, 
as do also certain fresh water mussels. 


Supposing that there is anything in M. 
Bouchon-Brandely’s theory, one can get 


any color of pearl he wishes by making a 
choice of shellfish. 


Catarrh Can’t Be Cured 


with LOCAL APPLICATIONS, as they 
cannot reach the seat of the disease. Ca- 
tarrh is a blood or constitutional disease, 
and in order to cure it you have to take 
internal remedies. Hall’s Catarrh Cure is 
taken internally, and acts directly on the 
blood and muceus surfaces. Hall’s Catarrh 
Cdre is no quack medicine. It was pre- 
scribed by one of the best physicians in 
this country ror years, and is a regular 
prescription. It is composed of the best 
ynics known, combined with the best 
hood purifiers, acting directly on the mu- 
cous surfaces. The perfect combination 
of the two ingredients is what produces 
such wonderful results in curing catarrh. 
Send for testimonials free. 
F. J. CHENEY & CO., Props., 
Sold by druggists, — 75c. 


Toledo, 
O 


Emerson wast “Hiteh your wagon toa 
star,” but any theatre manager could have 
told him that it isn’t every star that will 
draw.—[Chicago Times. 





‘Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup” 


has been used over Fifty Years by millions of 
mothers for their children while Teething, with 
perfect success. It soothes the child, softens the 
Gums, allays Pain, cures; Wind Colic, regulates 
the bowels, and is the best remedy for Diarrhoea 
whether arising from teething or other causes. 
For sale by Druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure and ask for Mrs. Winslow’s 
Soothing Syrup. 25c. a bottle. 





Mrunkenness, or the Liquor Habit, Post- 
tively Cured by administeriag Dr. 
Haines’ Golden Specific. 


It is manufactured as a powder, which can be given tin 
a glass of beer, a cup of coffee or tea, or in food, without 
the knowledge of the patient. It is absolutely harmless, 
and will effect a permanent and speedy « ure, whether 
the patient is a moderate drinker or an acoholic wreck. 
It has been given in thousands of cases, id in every 
instance a periect cure has followed. it never Fails 


The system once impregnated with the Specific, it 
becomes an utter impossibility for the liquor appetite to 
exist. Cures guaranteed. 


48 page book of particulars free. Address 
GOLDEN SPECIFIC CoO., 
185 Race St., Cincinnati, 0. 


FU ur Packing ald Boving,| 


Furniture, crockery, bric-a-brac, 


‘oil paintings, &c., packed and 
| boxed for shipment to all parts o 


write for reference. 


SMITH & RANKS, 


Office and Lott 75 Portland Street. 





within the the world; 27 years’ experience ; | F 


5 sas attended to. 
| 
| 





SENSE 


Corset Waists 


are now made in various 
shapes 
SHORT, 
MEDIUM, and 
LONG WAIST 
for 


CHILDREN, 
MISSES, 
LADIES. 


Made in 


FAST BLACK, 


drab and white 

Ail genuine have 
Clamp Buckle at bip. 
Send for circalar 


FERRIS BROS, s4i"Brondway, N 


For Sale by ALL LEADING WeTAILERS. | 


FURS! 


.. 


+ Unio Su, Hata & Hole Da, 


UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


European Plan. Both hotels (connecting) 
| are most centrally and delightfully located, in the 
heart, of the Metropolis, possessing all modern 
and sanitary improvements, and are elegantly 
furnished throughout. 

‘The restaurant and dining hall, including table, 
rervice and attention unsurps assed by any in the 
country. 

Horse-cars and stages to and from almost every 
section of the city pass the door every few 
seconds. 

DAM « DE RE Vv E RE, Propeseters. 


HOTEL DEVONSHIRE, 


42d Street, Opp. Grand Central Depot, N.Y. 


| 


Adjoining Lincoln National Bark. 


European plan, Restaurant at moder- 
ate prices. Rooms, $1.00 per day and 
upwards. 

Baggage taken ~ and from Grand Central De- 
pot free, tng Jarriage hire and Express on 
Baggage. New W hittier Elevator P¢ ickages taken 
care of free of charge. 


S. LL. HASEY. Proprietor. 


RICHWOOD HOUSE, 


If you intend purchasing anything in Furs thie | 


eason, it will be 
H.CRINE, ' 


to your advantage to 


guaranteed lower than elsewhere. 
Furs redyed, repaired and made over tn latest 


call on 
The Furrier,who has the largest line of 
best quality furs to be found in the city, at prices 


and most desirable styles, in best possible manner 


at lowest prices. Perfect fit guaranteed. 


H. CRINE, Exclusive Practical Furrier, | 


15 and 17 AVON STREET. 


CONSUMPTION. 


I have a positive remedy for the above disease; by its 
use thousands of cases cf the worst kind and of long 
standing have been cured, Indeed so strong is my faith 
in its efficacy, that I will send TWO BOTTLES FREE, with 
a VALUABLE TREATISE on this disease to any suf- 
ferer who will send me their Express and P. O. KY 


T. A. Slocum, M. C.,. 183 Pearl St., N. 


RANKS GASHMARKET 


10 West Canton St. 
‘JS UojUR) SOM ail 





GROCERIES AND PROVISIONS. 


I shall be tad: to furnish my patrons with 
Goods 


first-class gouds at greatly reduced prices. 
delivered in all parts of the city or suburbs free 
of charge. Express orders promptly filled. 


COAL and WOOD at WHARF PRICES, 


By the Ton or Basket. 


BOSTON PARALYTIC 


ARD 


NERVINE INSTITUTE 


208 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


For the treatment of paralysis, deformities, 
brain and nervous diseases in all their forms. 
paralytic institute in the United States. 
and ad~ice at the institute free. 
at their homes in Boston If desired. 
any address. 


Circulars maile 


INSTITUTE OPEN,DAILY FROM 0A. M. 


_5 P.M. 


rHleps 
The Sely 
Consultation 
Patients waited upon 


to 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
ee | 








MC. A. CIGAR 


Manufactured in the Cleanest Fac- 
tory in the Country. 


Goldsmith, Silver & Co., 


Stamped on each Genuine Cigar. 


OFFICE AND SALESROOM: 
Cor. Merrimac & Causeway Sts. 





| 
| 
| 


E,W. OL WHISKEY, 


Vears old, strictly pure, at $3 ae 


gallon. Orders by mail or expre 


DIXON BROS., 
41 and 42 Commercial Wharf, 


GEO. H. PROUTY, Propr, 


254, 256 & 258 TREMONT STREET, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Newly Refitted and Furnished. 


American Plan. 
day. 


$2.00 and upwards per 
Special rates to Theatrical people. 


Steam Heat, Electric Light and Elevator 


| Service, 


Centrally 
Amnaement, 


Located, to Business, 
Depots, Boats, &c. 

Alectric and Horse Cars pass the door to all 
parts of the city. 


FALMOUTH HOUSE. 


Cor. Causeway and Nashua Streets, 


Places of 


Boston, Mass. , 


European plan. 
and Bar first-class. 
Rooms, 7 


Dining Room 


Se., Sl and $2 per ee 


HOTEL .". BAVARIA, 


JOHN N. WILFERT, Propr., 


Importer of Rhein Wine, 


40 Province Court, Boston. 


Ketterer’s Restaurant 


J. F. KETTERER, Prop., 
33 Bromfield and 10 Bosworth Sts. 


ALE AND LACER. 


JONES’ CE LE BRATED ALE on Draught. 


Porsonally Conducted. 
Favorite Route. 


Select Partios. 
Low w Rates. 









EXCURSIONS EVERY TUESDAY 


For particulars address 


J. C. JUDSON & Co., 
27 Washington St., Boston. 


‘SA first-class article at a right price.” 


THE BOSTON BAKING POWDER 


—- MANUFACTURED BY THE~ 


BOSTON BAKING POWDER CO. 


Rivals other first-class 
goods, both in quality and 
price. The leavening pow- 
er is equal to the needs of 
the most exacting house- 
keeper, and the ingredien 
of its manufacture are 
recommended by eminent 
Physicians. 


A single trial only is needed to insure its perma- 
nent use. 

Put up in cans for first-class Fs pang prices 
| 5,10, 15 and 30 cents, also in 6 and 12/4 lb. cans for 





Hotels, Restaurants, Steamers, Public Institu- 
| tions, etc., etc. 
OFFICE, 213 STATE ST., BOS®TON. 


“EXCHANGE 
‘That Ancient Machine of thine 


FOR A 


WHEELER & WILSON New No.9 


| Call and see it at 594 Washington St. 
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BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 





SIMPSON SPRING 
CWhite Label) 


GINGER ALE. 





| will be one of the strongest ever seen at 


Office, 24 Central Wharf, Boston. 


For sale by all First-Class Grocers and Druggists. 





Attention is called to the fact that * The 
Dramatic Week’ now appears on page 8 of 
the Commonwealth. 


j 


DRAMA AND MUSIC, 


Stage Whispers Say: 

That itis to be hoped the Princess of | 
Erie won't prove an eerie sort of princess. | 
That when Zola begins playwriting, as | 
he threatens to do, Purposeful Genre Real- 
ism will hide its blushing head. 

That Miss Sheridan's Ten Thousand a 
Year promises to bring much more than 
that to Mr. Mansfield. 

That Mr. Roberts’ Kephren is a ,nobly 
picturesque impersonation. 

That Miss Rice’s ‘Carlo’ is said to have | 
given A Jolly Surprise to several misguided | 
persons who have attempted to ‘prig what | 
wasn’t theirn’. 

That La Pompadour will have a bewitch- | 
ing representative in Miss Martinot. 

That the Ensign appropriately enough | 
rises after The Trumpet Call. 

That Henry Miller made less stir than | 
has Will Ingersoll, as my lord of Leicester.g | 

That what with the tremendous snow 
storm, Lent began with appropriate sober- 
ness at a good many of the theatres. 

That if Cleopatra scolded Anthony after | 
the fashion now in evidence, his infatua- 
tion was inexplicable indeed. 

That they do say the Boston Museum is 
to have, next year, both a leading man and 
a leading lady. 

That there is a naughty whisper afloat to | 
the effect that the determining factor of 
actress’ willingness to attend the booths, at 
the Actors’ Fund Fair, will be whether 
their complexions can bear daylight. 


} 


Announcement and Chat. 

‘The Princess of Erie,’ an entirely new 
drama, by Henry Guy Carleton, will be the 
attraction at the Boston Museum next 
week. It is strongly cast and promises 
most interestingly. 


Miss Sadie Mart'not, ina brilliant version 
of ‘La Pompadour ’ comes to Ithe Tremont 
Theatre on Monday. The production has 
received most flattering commendation in 
the citles in which it has hitherto appeared. 


‘The Ensign,’ a naval play, introducing 
many fine scenic effects and bringing upon 
the stage several well-known historical 
characters, will be brought to the Boston 
Theatre next week for a fortnight’s stay. 


‘Cleopatra,’ with its splendors of stage 
setting and elaborate costuming, remains 


| short necks or defective respiration) have 
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The sale of seats for the grand opera 
season of two weeks which will take place 
at the Mechanics Building auditorium (be- 
ginning Monday, March 14) will open at 
the Tremont Theatre, on Monday, March 
7th. For three days, season tickets only 
will be sold. On Thursday, March 10, the 
sale for single performances will begin. 
The magopificent list of artists who are to 
appear, during the season, includes Mme. 
Adelina Patti, Mmes. Emma Eames and 
Emma Albani, Mme. Marie Van Zandt, 
Mme. Lilli Lehmann, Mme. Sofia Scalchi, 
M. Jean de Reszke, M. Victor Capoul, M. 
Jean Lassalle, Sig. G. Del Puente, M. Ed 
de Reszke, Sig. F. Novara, and many 
others. The scale of prices for single per- 
formances will be, lower floor, $3.00, front 
balcony (3 rows) $3.00, balcony (back 
rows) $2.00, admission $1.00. 


On Sunday evening, March 20, Mr. 
Charles J. Rich, the assistant manager of 
the Hollis, will be the recipient of a testi- 
monial. 


The Museum company for next season 


that popular house. Among the engage- 
ments is that of Mr. George Schiller, whose 
admirable performances in Evangeline and 
other pieces have given him a wide reputa- 
tion. Mr. Schiller will prove a valuable 
acquisition to the Museum forces. 


Mr. Wilton Lackaye will play King Louis 
in Miss Martinot’s production of ‘Pompa- 
dour.’ 





Humps on Their Shoulders. 


The civilized world has lately been suffer- 
ing from aheavy Valois reaction, and 
such has been the craze for tightness and 
stiffness, says the London Saturday Re- 
view, that ladies have not hesitated to 
adopt fashions which the Court of Henri 
Ill. or Charles IX. only reserved for men. 
High stitf collars (fatal to people with 


reigned side by side with huge open cuffs, 
charming when seen from the front, 
frightful when looked at from behind. 
For years past it has been impossible to 
induce any dressmaker to leave the sweep- 
ing line of the neck and arm such as na- 
ture made it. Husbands may scold, «wsthet- 
ic friends may scoff, but till the flat goes 
forth from the lawgivers of Paris, wo- 
men will have to wear humps on their 
shoulders, in some wise after the fashion 
of the Reine Margot. 


The Secret of Style. 





The secret of art is incommunicable, 
says Walter Blackburn Harte in the March 
New England Magazine. Every writer 
ultimately succeeds through his failures; 
that is, if he can recognize his failures. 
Some writers fail through their successes. 
The study of models in literature is useless ; 
imitation is fatal, for it precludes the idea 
of native force. Style is simply individu- 
ality; it cannot be acquired. A man with 
good intelligence can become a scholar if 
he gives his life to ]t, but he cannot learn 
to write a sonnet, an essay, oranovel. A 
great writer is not made by the study of 
literature, but by the study of men. It is 
in the streets and notin the library, that 
Fieldings and Dickenses are made. 








Trust whatjTime has Endorsed. 


**That good old State of Maine” has pro- 
duced many remarkable men, famous and 
eminent throughout this great country in all 
the walks of life—men who have done 
much and whose life labors are still exert- 
ing an influence to ornament their profes- 
sions, to increase the social, moral and 
physical happiness of mankind. ,There 
are, among them all, very few if any, the 
memory of whom will linger longer in the 
minds of Maine people and her descendants 





at the Hollis St. Theatre one week longer. 


‘The Lost Paradise’ is now definitely 
dated for withdrawal from the Columbia 
Theatre on March 26, and many theatre- 
goers will doubtless take more than one 
farewell glimpse of this strong and fine 
drama. * 


‘The County Fair,’ billed as in its farewell 
weeks, is yet crowding the Park Theatre 
to its doors. 


Lillian Russellin ‘La Cigale’ holds the 
stage at the Globe Theatre until further 
notice. 


Verona Jarbeau, in ‘Starlight,’ will be 
the attraction at the Grand Opera House 
next week. 


A distinct change of attractions will be 
made at the Bowdoin Square Theatre, be- 
ginning on Monday. The season of farce 
comedy will be followed by a week of 
Shakespearian roles and Thos. W. Keene 
and a capable company will furnish the 
entertainment. For the week he announces 
Richard III. for Monday and Saturday 
evenings; Louis XI. for Tuesday; Hamlet 
on Wednesday andat the Saturday matinee; 





all over our land, than the {subject of this 
| sketch, ‘‘Old Doctor Johnson,” of Bangor, 
It is now eighty years since the Doctor, 

a good old-fashioned noble-hearted man 

and physician, who viewed his professional 

mission on this earth as wholly intended 

for the good of his fellow-men, set him- 

self the task to originate for his own 

practice a certain and prompt remedy to 

relieve pain and cure inflammations. How 

| well he accomplished his purpose is shown 
| by the fame he has all over his native state 
) among old people why knew him person- 





ANGUS CAMPBELL, 
The Inventor of a Machine that will Save 
$80,000,000 Annually. 


The accompanying portrait is of agentleman 
who now ranks with the great inventors of the 
world, and to whom the invention of the only 
successful cotton picker is due. It is a marvel- 
ous triumph of mechanical skill. The cotton 
plant is loaded at the same time with ripe cot- 
ton, unripened boles and blossoms. No ma- 
chine can be a success unless it will pick what 
is ripe and ali that is ripe, and leave uninjured 
the unripened boles and blossoms to develop for 
a later picking. This Mr. Campbell’s inven- 
tion will do, and a hundred Southern newspa- 
pers have proclaimed the fact that their repre- 


the cotton fields near Waco, Texas. 


to give it serious consideration, and like Thom- 
as of old, could only be convinced by having 
their ‘fingers put in the prints of the nails.” 
But after they have witnessed its operations 
they have become very enthusiastic, as they 
know that it costs more than $100,000,000 to 
pick the cotton of this country. That Mr.Camp- 


enormous profits, goes without saying. He is 
the largest stockholder in the Lone Star Cotton 
Picking Machine iCo., which was organized 
with a capitalization of $5.000,000, one-half of 
which will be sold to build factories and ma- 
chines, for which an enormous demand already 
exists. 

Mr. Campbell was born in Hamilton,Ontario, 
thirty-nine years ago. His attendance in a 
common school was cut short by his being ap- 
prenticed to a pattern-maker at the age of six- 
teen. It soon became apparent that he pos- 


many important labor-saving devices owe their 
existence to his fertile brain. 

He left Canada for Chicago in 1880, where 
such a man could not fail to find a wide field 


time to its development since. For fourand a 
half years he struggled on alone, with scanty 
means, endeavoring to put in material form 
the mechanism toipick cotton,his brain had con- 
ceived, and thus hampered he made slow prog- 
ress. Since that time, relieved almost entirely 
from financial care, he has made wonderful 
progress, which has resulted in the production 
of what is now pronounced the perfect cotton 
picker. 


WM. H. JACKSON. 
TATLOR, 


Clothes Cleansed, Dyed ana Repaired in the 
best manner, alsvy Cutting, Making. Shne 
Removed from Garments. 


A SCIENTIFIC CURE. 











ally, and now give kindly reminiscences 
of his life. 

The result of ‘“‘Old Dr. Johnson’s” studv 
and investigation was the production of 
Johnson's Anodyne Liniment, away up on 
|the coast of Maine, in 1810. From that 
time the demand for it has increased. It 
/may now be found on salein nearly eyery 
town and city. ¥ 
wanted. 








‘“‘My landlord is getting glommer every 
day.” ‘‘Why so?” ‘All his tenants and 


boarders pay by the month, and he is just | 
Merchant of Venice, Wednesday afternoon; | beginning to realize that February has an | 


And once used is always | 


ae@”- Book with complete in- 
formation mailed FREE. 


CANCE 


THE 
| BERKSHIRE HILLS 
SANATORIUM, | 


Dr. W. E. BROWN & SON, North Adams, Mass. 


Polish all Metals with 
5 STARINE. 


— Everybody Recommends It. 
~~ For sale by all Hardware and Mill 
~ Supply Dealers and Grocers. 

SS $2.00 per cal., 60c. qt., 40c. 
a pt., 25c. 1-2 pt. 


MANUFACTURED BY 







Othello, Thursday and Richlieu on Friday. | extra day in it this year."—| Harper’s Bazar. | SAML. KIDDER, 60 Federal St., Boston. 


| 
The Southern planters were too incredulous | 


beli and all who associate with him will reap | 


sessed inventive talent of a high order, and | 


of usefulness. Seven years ago he conceived | 
the Cotton Picker and has devoted his entire | 


18 Province Court, opp. Boston Tavern. | 


TS 


AMUSEMEN 





PADEREWSKI'S | 


FINAL PIANO RECITAL 


Leaving for Europe per German steamer 29th, 














Tuesday Afternoon, March 22, at 2.30 


o*clock. 
MUSIC HALL. 


Reserved seats at Box Office, Music Hall. 


HARRIS & ATKINSON......«. Props. and Managers. 


Week of March 7th, 
The Eminent Tragedian, 


THOMAS KEENE. 


Regular Matinees Wednesday and Saturday. 


COLUMBIA THEATRE. 


HARRIS & ATKINSON....-ccceees Props. and Mgrs. 
978 to 986 Washington St. 


CLOSING WEEKS, 
CHAS. FROHMAN’S BOSTON CO 


THE LOST 


PARADISE. 


Special Matinee Thursday, March 17—St. Pat 
rick’s Day. 
March 24—100th performance in Boston. 
Handsome Souvenirs. 


PARK THEATRE. 


J. Me CRABPREB c ccc ccsccccsccccecsecccece Manage 


NEIL BURGESS 


AND THE 


THE COUNTY FAIR. 


PERMANENT ATTRACTION. 


BOSTON MUSEUM. 


Mir. BE. BF. PIBUD ccc cccosccccccccccccccccve Manager. 


sentatives have witnessed its performances in | 


NEW AMERICAN COMEDY, 


By Henry Gry Carceton, Esq., Entitled THE 


PRINCESS OF ERIE. 


First Performance on Any Stage 
ADPMIRABLE CAST. 
NEW SCENERY. 


Wednesday and Saturday at 2. 


Evenings at 8. 
| GLOBE THEATRE. 
MR. JOHN STETSON...... Proprietor and Manager. 


Commencing MONDAY, MARCH 7. 
Evenings at 7.45. Only Matinee Saturday at 2. 
Positively Last Week of the 


LILLIAN RUSSELL 


| OPERA COMIQUE COMPANY, 
In Audran’s Greatest Success, 


“LA CIGALE.” 
With the original cast. 


March 14—Carroll Johnson in **The Gossoon.”’ 
| Special Matinee St. Patrick’s Day. 


OLLIS aTteet.. 








| ISAAC B. RICH.....+++++- Proprietor and Manage1* 
March 7th—SECOND and LAST WEEK 
FANNY 


DAV EN PORT 


Supported by 
MELBOURNE MacDOWELL, 
| Under the management of Marcus R. Mayer in 
SARDOU'S 
| CLEOPATRA. 


| Evenings at 745sharp. Sat. Sat. Only at 1.30. 
| March 14—E. H. SOUTHERN in ‘The Dancing Girl.’ 


GRAND OPERA HOUSE. 


PROCTOR & MANSFIELD....Props.and Managers. 
Telephone 442—Tremont Station. 


One Week Beginning Monday. 
MISS VERNON 


-JARBEAU! 


In the Musical Comedy 


STARLIGHT. 


A Crowning Success this Season! 
Next Attraction—Charies Frohman’s Company 
in Bronson Howard’s Great War Drama, 





“SHENANDOAH.” 
- HOWARD ATHENAUM. 
| WILLIAM HARRIS.....-. Proprietor and Manager. 


Week Commencing MONDAY, MAR. 7. 


MONEY MAD. 


Wednesday and Saturday Matinees. 
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Washington’s First Love Affair. | 


Inthe drawing-rcom of Dr. J. D. Mon- 
cure, writes Marion Harland in Harper's 
Weekly, hangs the portrait of Marv Cary, | 
renowned for beauty and belleship in a} 
family where beauty is hereditary and pro- 
nounced. Her sister Sally became the | 
wife of George William Fairfax, the near | 
neighbor and intimate friend of George 
Washington. The oft-repeated tale that 
‘Sally’ Cary was the first love of the Father 
of his Country is so effectually refuted by 
a document courteously furnished to me | 
by her great-grandson, Dr. Moncure, that 
I make no apology for preferring his story 
to My own: 

**George 





William Fairfax, of Belvoir 


(Virginia) and Poulston, Yorkshire, | 
England. .. married, December, 17, 
1748, Sarah, second daughter of Colonel 


Wilson Cary, of Celeys, near Hamptun, on 
James River. George Fairfax was the 
companion of Washington on his survey- 
ing tour for Lord Fairfax. Washington 
first met Mrs. Fairfax at Belvoir, near 
Mount Vernon, when she was brought} 
home as the bride of George William Fair- | 
fax. Miss Mary Cary accompanied her | 
sister Sarah to Belvoir, and there met | 


George Washington. She was then but 
fourteen years of age. Washington was 
only sixteen. ... He had never visited 





the Low Country near Williamsburg prior | 
to this, and therefore could not have met | 
Sarah Cary until her marriage. It is said | 
that} he fell in love at sight with Mary | 
Cary, and went so far, on his first visit to} 
Williamsbarg, as to ask Colonel Cary for'| 
the hand of his daughter.” ; 

The big rawboned lad found scant favor | 
nthe eyes of the patrician planter. He 
was dismissed in terms so curt that we| 
must bear in mind paternal pride and other | 
extenuating circumstances if we would 
keep intact our idea of a fine old Virginia 
gentleman. 

“If that is your business here, sir, I wish 
you to leave the house! My daughter”— 
the swelling emphasis rumbles down the 
corridor of years—‘thas been accustomed 
to ride in her own coach.” 

Tradition asserts that the chagrined 
suitor took the choleric parent at his word, 
and that the next time he looked upon the 
face of his early love was when he passed 

rough Williamsburg on his return from 
Yorktown after the surrender of Corn- 

As we stroll down the spinal 
the window inthe old Cary house is 
pointed out at which Mary Cary—now Mrs. 
Edward Ambler—stood to watch the 
parade. Washington looked up, recognized 
her, and waved a smiling salute with his 
sword, whereat the lady fainted. A be- 
coming and not difficult feat at an era 
when to swoon opportunely and gracefully 
was a branch of feminine education. 


VALLIS. 


A Russian Bath. 


There was a bath-house beside the river, 
writes Isabel F. Hapgood ip the Atlanticy 
Monthly. Buta greater luxury was the 
hot bath, presided over by old Alexandra. 
Alexandra, born a serf on the estate, was 
now like a humble member of the family, 
the relations not having changed, percept- 
ibly, siace the emancipation to the old 
woman's satisfaction. She believed firmly 
in the Domovot (the house sprite), and 
told wonderful tales of her experiences 
with him. Skepticism on that point did 
not please her. When the horses were 
brought round with matted manes, a sign 
of an affectionate visit from the Domovoi, 
which must not be removed, under penalty 
of his displeasure, it was useless to tell 
\lexandra that a weasel had been caught 
in the act, and that her sprite was no 
other. She clung to her belief in her 
dreaded friend. 

The bath was a small log house, situated 
a short distance fromthe manor. It was 
divided into ante-room, dressing-room, 
and the bath proper. When we were ready, 
Alexandra, a famous bath-woman, took 
boiling water from the tank in the corner 
oven, which had been heating for hours, 
made a strong lather, and scrubbed us 
soundly with a wad of linden bast shred-| 
ded into fibres. Her wad was of the! 
choicest sort; not that which is sold in| 
the popular markets, 





| water. 


but that which is| HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
. setae —____. | WEALTH” for themselves. 


procured by stripping into rather coarse 
filaments the strands of an old mat-sack, 
such as is used for everything in Russia, 
from wrappers for sheet iron to bags for 
carrying a pound of cherries. 

After a final douche with boiling water, 
we mounted the high shelf, with its wooden 
pillow, and the artistic part of the opera- 
tion began. As we lay there in the suflo- 
cating steam, Alexandra whipped us thor- 
oughly with a small besom of birch twigs, 
rendered pliable and secure of their tender 
leaves by a preliminary plunge in bolling 
When we gasped for breath, she 
interpreted itis a symptom of speechless 
delight, and flew to the oven and dashed a 
bucket of cold water on the red-hot stones 
placed there for the purpose. The steam 
poured forth in intolerable clouds; but we 
submitted, powerless to protest. Alexan- 
dra, with all her clothes on, seemed not to 
feel the heat. She administered a mercl- 
less yet gentle massage to every limb with 
her birch rods—what would it have been 
like if she had used nettles, the peasants’ 
delight?—and rescued us from utter col- 
lapse just in time by a douche of ice-cold 
water. 

We huddled on all the warm clothing we 
owned, were driven home, plied with boil- 
ing tea, and put to bed for two hours. At 
the end of that time we felt made over, 
physically, and ready to beg for another 
birching. But we were warned not to ex- 
pose ourselves to cold for at least twenty- 
four hours, although we had often seen 


peasants, fresh from their bath, birch | 


besom in hand, in the wintry streets of the 
two capitals. 


The people may talk about humbugs and patent 
medicines as much as they ple ase, but we etick to 
the plain fact that Dr. Bull’s Cough Syrup will 
cure a cough quicker than any physician's pre- 


scriptions 


No better liniment than Salvation Oll. 25 cents. 


ve~ 25 CENTS. -© 
Uncle Tom's Cabin. 


Universal Edition. 


Paper, 25 cents, 
Cloth, 50 cents. 


Riverside Paper Series. 











Large type, 50 cents, 
Popular Edition. 


Illustrated, Cloth, $1.00, 
Mark Hopkins. 


Vol. 4 of American 
By FRANKLIN 
Williams College. 


William Gilmore}Simms. 


Vol. 12 of American Men of 
By Wiuu1aM P. Trent, Professor of 
English Literature in the University of 
the South. Portrait. $1.25. 


The Spirit of Modern 
Philosophy. 


By Dkr. 
Professor of 
University, and 
ligious Aspect of 
8vo, $2.50. 


Miss Wilton. 


A Novel by CORNELIA WARREN, 
$1.25. 





CarTER, President of 


$1.25. 


JOSIAH ROYCE, ASSISTANT 
Philosophy at Harvard 
author of ‘‘The Re- 


Philosophy,” etc. 


l6mo, 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent post- 
paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


Y STOCK OF THE 


PHILLIPS SEWING MACHINE C0. 


CAPITAL STOCK, $50,000. 


D. B. GURNEY, President. 


Is now offered—for the purpose of increasing the business—at par. 
DIVIDENDS OF 8 PER CENT. GUARANTEED. 
THE Massacuusetts Loan anp Trust Co., of Boston, by their indorsement on 


each certificate of this stock issued, will 


dividends of 4 per cent. on such shares until January 1, 1894, payable to the regis- | 
tered owner thereof July 1 and January 1. 


guarantee the payment of semi-annual 


With increased facilities this company 


will earn and pay 20 per cent. dividend on its capital stock. 
Business statement, full information and stock on application to 


VINTON A. SEARS; 


303 John Hancock Building, 178 Devonshire St., Boston. 


Religious Leaders. | 


Letters. | 


“SAVE THE COMMONWEALTH.” 











Articles of Permanent Value are 
Published Weekly in the 


THE BOSTON COMMONWEALTE. 


All persons“ concerned in the work of the Scientific, Historical and other Learned 
Societies of Boston will be interested in the prompt publication, each week, of some 





one of the valuable papers read before these Societies at their stated meetings. 
In its recent issues Tur COMMONWEALTH has thus published : 
5.—THE MOTION OF THE EARTH. 5S. C. 
Boston Scientific Society. 
12.—THE SCIENTIFIC ASPECTS OF GENEALOGY. N. 8. 
before the New England Historic-Genealogical Society. 


26.—THE IMMIGRATION QUESTION IN MASSACHUSETTS. H. G. 
WaDLIN, before the Society for the Promotion of Good Citizenship. 


1891. Dee. CHANDLER, before the 


SHALER, 


OPEN SPACES FOR PUBLIC RESORT. (Original for this journal.) 


J. B. HARRISON. 
Sati THE SERVICES OF EDWARD BURGESS IN NATURAL SCIENCE. 
SamvurEL H. ScuppeEr, before the Boston Natural History Society. 


“  16,—THE LABOR MOVEMENT IN ENGLAND. 
T. H. ALLEN before the Examiner Club. 


1892. 


Jan. 


Joun TREVOR: read by 


23.—THE GYPSY MOTH. Cuarves V. Ritty, before the Lowell Institute. 


30.—SOIL AND IRRIGATION IN EGYPT. Joun E, 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 


RUSSELL, before 


(Original for this Journal.) Jon Rireuie, Jr. 
(Original for this Journal.) Wret1am 


13.—THE NEW STAR. 
THE COLUMN OF HANES 
CorLey WINSLOW. 
THE GALAPAGOS ISLANDS. 
| Antiquarian Society. 
20.—VARIABLE STARS. (Original for this Journal.) Joun Rironie, Jr. 
THE FRENCH-CANADIANS IN NEW ENGLAND. Eapertr C, 
Smytu, before the American Antiquarian Society. 
APPALACHIAN MOUNTAIN CLUB. Address of the President 
Byron Groce, at the Annual Reception. 
“ 97.—SUNS AND THEIR SATELLITES. S58. C. 
Boston Scientific Society. 


Feb. 


GeorGce Baur, before the American 


CHANDLER, before the 
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RED LETTER DAYS. 





BY MEREDITH NICHOLSON. 


The calendar in which my love and I 
Find our red letter days, is not the one 
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| was sure to reach the shore first when with 
|the other youths of the village he dived 
beneath the great breakers and then threw 
|himself upon a slender plank to ride in 
| triumph to the shore. Foremost in battle, 
of him the maidens sang their sweetest 


Through which the birthdays of great heroes | songs; to him their freshest flowers, their 


run, | fairest gifts were brought, when the young 


| 


Nor seers nor singers who applause have | 


Mere men who for some cause have dared to die, 
Makers of nation’s kings could not deny 


won, 
Those who ip science epochs have begun, 
All these our daily record passes by. 


But still to usthere comes no empty year; 

Each day that in the long procession strays 
Speaks of some other made to us thrice dear 

As we have walked in love’s unhindered ways; 
Some festival for us is always here 

And all our days, sweetheart, are holidays. 


THE STONE MAIDEN. 
A Legend of Ancient Maui. 


BY MRS. M. C. CLOSSON, 


Far up the side of lonely Haleakalea, 
half hidden amodng the tall tree ferns, 
stands a tall, slim, brown stone, which to 
an imaginative person bears a striking 
resemblance to the human form. There it 
has stood for centuries, hidden by the 
green ferns, with the flame of the hibiscus 
and the gold of the hau falling in showers 
upon it as the wind scatters the petals from 
the golden and crimson cups. Few white 
men have seen it, and fewer yet have 
heard the tale the old Hawalians tell of its 
origin. The pathtoand from the crater 
runs near it, but few people care to stray 
into the dense thicket unless they know 
there is something to reward their toil 
when they have pierced the thick green 
wall. 

There it stands alone, this tall, slim 
brown stone, looking like a woman with a 
brown drapery drawn up over her head, 
covering face and draping form, but still 
not hiding either. 

The sudden change from the dark thicket 
to this cool open space astonished me so 
much that I stood gazing in silence until 
rouscd by the grasp of a hand upon my 
arm, and the voice of the guide in my ear. 
“Hula mai! Hela mai!” (Come away! 
Come away!) and he strove to draw me 
from the place. 

Although surprised at his evident re- 
luctance to remain in sight of the stone 
figure, at which he looked askance as 
though fearing it would do him a mischief, 
I yielded to his wish, and returned to the 
trail; but when there I demanded an expla- 
nation. I could get not much satisfaction. 
He was disinclined to talk about the glen 
or its silent occupant. But at last he said 
if I would wait until we got back to Wail- 
uku, bis grandfather would tell me the 
story of Kealili. 

We reached Wailuku that night, and the 
next morning I reminded Lilio of his 
promise. He was reluctant to talk of the 
matter, but at last he said if [ would come 
to his father’s hut, just out of the village, 
that evening, my curiosity, would be grati- 
fled. 

I was there in good time and found that 
Hakau, the father, lived in one of the few 
remaining grass huts, which used to be 
the usual home of the natives, but of which 
there are not more than a dozen specimens 
in the Islands. Here we found Kaleihokunu, 
the grandfather, and ali his descendants to 
the third and fourth generation. 

He was half asleep when we arrived, and 
when [ saw him I made up my mind that 
we should have nothing to repay us for our 
walk, for I did not believe there was life 
enough in the form before me to rouse up 
to tell a story, or strength enough to speak 
so as to be heard, even if he had memory 
to recall the tale. 

Lilio came from the hut to introduce us 
to his grandfather. 


we wished to hear, and that he was ready 
to begin as soon as we desired. As soon 
as we were comfortably seated he began in 
a measured chant to tell the following tale 
of Kealili, the stone maiden. 


Long, long years ago, while the gods yet 
loved and visited Hawaii Nei there lived a 
youth, strong as the Kona, that sweeps 
from the mountain gorges, but still gentle 





Kaleihokuu rose to 
receive us, and said he had been told what 


men marched home in triumph. 
His name was oftenest heard when 
around the calabash were gathered the 


| fairest daughters of the islands, when they 
| talked of the brave deeds of their lovers; 
|but not one of them could claim him as 


lover. Wot one of all the brown maidens 
but would gladly have left her home to 
share his but beneath the guava trees, 


| would gladly have been his wife; but for 
| Many months he noted not how fair were 
| the daughters of his land. 


In vain they 
decked their dark hair with leis, in vain 
they wore garlands of flowers twined with 
the fragrant maile; he saw not that they 
were fair. To him the youngest maiden 
was as the oldest among the withered 
mothers. He cared not for their beauty. 
He loved better to paddle far out to sea, 
then to leap over the side and plunging his 


showing upon its barbed point tne strug- 
gling form of the purple mullet, or the 
ruddy sides of the miami; they were more 
beautiful to him than the fairest woman. 
Amoug the maidens was one who though 


| she joined not in the songs of pralse which 


the others sang of him, yet loved him more 
than did any other. When he was near she 
could scarce lift her eyes to his; her heart 


breast and she lived only to see him, to 
hear his voice. When he passed by, then 
the sun shone, and when he was gone the 
day lost its glory, and she lay thinking of 
his return. . 

For many weeks he knew nothing of this 
love which Kealili cherished for him, nor 
noticed her among the throng. But one 
day as he passed along with a crowd of 
youths, going up the mountain side to the 
place from which they were wont to start 
on their palapaha races, he saw among the 
laughing, chattering crowd of girls one 
who spoke not, but whose eyes said more 
than the tongues of her companions. For 
a moment he perused, then went on with 
his friends, but in that moment he saw for 
the first time how beautiful were the 
maidens of his race. 

His companions noticed his thoughtful- 
ness and lavghe:l at him, but he heeded 
them not. All day’\he was careless, and 
thought not of winning the races—of being, 
as always before, the first to reach the 
goel. He lay silent beneath a tree, and 
before his eyes danced the light form of 
the maiden whose eyes had seemed to kin- 
die a fire in his veins, as they pierced his 
breast like a spear of flame; and the face 
was before him, even when he closed his 
eyes. 

At night he saw her again as they were 
returning to their homes after the sport of 
the day, and asked a friend her name. 
**Kealili,” he was told, and the name was 
music in his ears. 

He went to his home; but all was 
changed for him. The poi stood untasted, 
the hapua lay upon the broad ti leaf un- 
touched. He saw nothing but the face of 
the beautiful girl. The birds sang in the 
trees above his head, and to him the song 
was ‘‘Kealili—Kealili—aloha, Kealili!” and 
the stars that shone through the branches 
were only the light of her eyes: the clouds 
sweeping across the sky were but her 
tresses waving in the evening breeze. 

With the first gleam of light he was up 
and away, to see if he could not escape 
from the thralldom in which his senses 
had seemed bound since first he beheld the 
face of Kealill. Resolved to forget her, he 
rushed down to the beach determined to 
bury all remembrance in the green depths 
of the sea, and to wash all thought of her 
from his brain in the gleaming surf. 

But the maidens were before him, and 
among them was Kealilil. They were swim- 
ming and diving, filling the air with the 
music of their voices, the ripple of happy 
laughter. Kealili had swum far out beyond 
the boldest of all the others, and still she 
kepton. She too was striving to bury 
memory beneath the waves. Suddenly one 
of the girls on the beach screamed wildly, 
“Oe! Oe! The shark!—the shark!” Kea- 





lili heard, aud turned toward the shore, but 


| alas, between her and safety was the dark 
| fin of the man-eating shark. 


as the south breeze, that kisses the leaves; Most of the sharks of these waters are 


} 


to sleep when evening comes. Not on all; harmless, hence the stories that they will 


Maui, no, nor in all the islands of our 
loved Hawaii was to be found his equal. 
Tall and straight as a young cocoanut tree 
his inky locks fell upon his shoulders as 
the maile falls over the rock upon the hill- 
side; his cheek was brown as the kukui nut 
which the maidens use for their leis when 
dancing the hula, his eyes like the stars 
of nightin the heavens when the sun 


has sunk beneath the waves of the great | 


sea. None so strong as he; net one so 


the palula, or long spear, so far, when the 


youths of the village sported in the even-| 
ing to win the smiles of the maidens; no, 


other could so swiftly glide down the steep | 


hillside on the palapaha; his surf-board who stood wringing their hands and shriek-' when she told him this, and she bade him 





not eat the dark-skinned races; but occa- 
sionally one of the man-eaters comes, and 
he cares not for the hue of his food. One 


|of these man-eaters was here, now, be- 


tween Kealili and the shore, and was swim- 


ming about watching the bathers. He had 
/not seen Kealili, his attention being taken 
|up by the girls nearer shore, and he had | 


followed them in as far gs he could without 
getting aground; but before she could 


reach the shore he would see her; and it | 
swift in the race; not one who could cast | seemed there was no help for her—she must 


perish. . 

When Keoni first saw the danger that 
meuaced the maiden he dashed rapidly 
forward, and passing the terrified girls, | 


seemed to have left her and hidden in his | 





ing, he threw himself into the water and 
swam toward the shark. 
Until now the huge sea-wolf had shown 
little haste in its movements, but when 
Keoni neared it the motion of its fins 
showed it was getting ready for action. 
Hushed, awed by the danger that Keoni 
seemed so recklessly daring, the girls stood 
silent, watching. As Keoni drew near the 
shark they saw that he carried the long 
sharp dagger, made of the bonc of the 
eewl, lashed toa stock of tough wood, in 


,his teeth. The shark sank slowly out of 


sight, and they knew he sank to come up 
below the intrepid youth with open mouth, 
ready vo engulf the limbs of the one who 
so heedlessly seemed rushing upon certain 
death. But not so. Keoni dived just as 
the gleam of white through the water 
showed that the sea-wolf was rising to 


| Seize its prey. Down beneath the man- 
| eater he went and then arose, stabbing the 
| gray side as he passed. Again and again 
| he dived, each time rising and sleshing the 
jangry beast. The water was crimson with 
| blood. But now the shark ceased to strug- | 


| gle, and soon it rose, turned slowly on its 


| back, and was dead. 
spear downward, raise it witha shout, | 


Keoni swam to Kealili, who was floating 
almost helpless from fear, not for herself 
but for ber preserver. The Hawaiians are 
as much at home in the water as on the 
| land, so Kealill soon recovered. and was 
| able to swim to the shore beside her brave 
| rescuer, where they were warmly welcomed 
| by their friends, who had watched the con- 
|flict with fear and trembling from the 
| beach. 

Kealili’s expressions of gratitude to 
Keoni were fervent, and received by him 
| with much embarrassmeut; and as soon as 
| possible he withdrew from the crowd and 
retired to his own hut. The next morning 
he sent his father to ask Kealili in marriage 
from her family. As he was by far the 
most popular young chief in the island, 
there was no hesitancy in granting his 
request, and before the end of tLe week the 
wedding feast was held. 

After the days of feasting were past 
Keont took his dusky bride to his hut ot 
sweet grass on the plain atthe foot of the 
mountain, Haleakalea. Here they lived a 
happy life for many months. Loved and 
loving, there was no cloud in their sky; no 
mote in the surshine that surrounded them. 

But human happiness is not long-lived. 
The gods are jealous of the children of 
| men when they see them enjoying life, and 
| are sure to interfere in some way. And so 
the happy days came to an end. 

Pele, the great goddess of fire, whose 
home is in the burning mountains, but 
who often lived for a time disguised among 
men, saw their love and envied them. She 
determined to see if she could not come 
| between them; could not make mischief 
for them in some way. 

At that time Haleakalea was her favorite 
home. She had often seen Keoni, and had 
fallen in love with him, so she came down 
to the village about a year after they were 
wed, and settled down ina hut near their 
home. Here she often met Keon, and 
soon he noticed her) and admired her. 
From this it is but a step to love, and then 


| 





Keoni basked in the smiles of the fickle 
goddess. Had he known her to be Pele he 
would have shunned her; but she said she 
came from a neighboring village, and was 
to return when the kona blew and the rain 
fell again. 

Soon Keoni and his new leve were absent 
for days at a time, while poor Kealili wept 
alone. She wept until her beauty was 


and her eyes dull and tear-swollen. But 
this only aided Pele, for man cares not for 
tears on a cheek that he has ceased to care 
to kiss. Had Kealili cared less for him, 
had she kept her eyes bright, her beauty 
undimmed, she might have won him back, 
for Pele was notoriously fickle, and soon 
tired of the devotion of any man; and 
when deserted by her Keoni would have 
turned again to Kealili, and probably they 
would have been happy as mortals ever are. 

Instead of this Kealili wept her beauty 


back the straying love by entreating Keoni 
to return to her, and to leave the one for 
whom he had deserted his own wife. Pele 
stood by while she entreated him to return 
to her, with a mocking smile upon her face, 
and that smile drove Keoni to frenzy. He 
struck poor Kealili a terrible blow and bade 
her begone, for he loved the woman beside 
him far better than he had ever loved her, 
and said that he would never return to her 
again. 

He then left the village and wandered 
with Pele up the mountain, where they built 
a hut and lived happily for several months. 
But Pele was too fickle to be constant to 
/ any one long and soon wearied of her mor- 
tallover and longed for her home in the 
flre-depths of the crater. She told him 





| that she was Pele, and that she had tired of 


him, and was going to return to her own 
home. In vain he pleaded with her to re- 
main; she only Jaughed mockingly in his 


| face and told him to return to Kealili, for 


her love had turned to hatred and she 
would never see him more. 
They were at the top of the mountain 





poor Kealili was deserted for hours, while | 


gone, till ber cheek was thin and sunken | 


away, and most foolish of all, tried to win | 


farewell forever. Keoni besought her to 
stay, but in vain. Then he begged her to 
take him with her, but she would not. 

Kealili had been near them, but unseen, 
all the months they bad been living on the 
mountain; and she heard when Pele was 
mocking Keoni with her advice to return 
to his wife. She drew nearer, and was 
just behind them when Pele sprang into 
the smoke of the crater and bade Keoni 
farewell forever. 

Keoni would have followed her, but the 
sulphur fumes choked him, and he fell to 
the ground almost senseless. He lay there, 
his sighs and groaas filling the heart of 
poor Kealili with anguish, till she felt she 
must try and comfort him. So she drew 
near and kneeling beside him laid her hand 
lovingly upon his head. 

At the sound of her voice he sprang to 
his feet. He could not bear the thought 
that she knew how he had been deserted, 


jand witha flerce oath he struck her down 
}at his feet, and turning plunged headlong 
jinto the flery crater. 


Kealili saw him fall, and had she been 


|able she also would have plunged into the 
} burning depths, but the vlow his coward 


hand had dealt her had made her helpless 
|for a time, and when she recovered bet 
istrength she could neither see nor hear 
anything from the depths below. Sh 

crept to the brink, but the crater was filled 
with vapor. Sbe was forced back by th: 
sulphurous fumes, which rose from th 

hidden fires below. For days she wandered 
jaround the mountain top, hoping against 
| hope that Keoni would return to her 

though she knew that none ever had 
entered that dread place to return. 

For a long year she wandered there 
the ground her bed, the clouds her roof 
ithe fruits she found in the woods her only 
| food. 

Pele had a brother, Umi, who if not 
| quite so fond of love passages with mortals 
| still had an eye for beauty. He came to 
Mauri one day, and sought his sister in her 
| favorite home in Haleakalea. She was not 
there, but while he stood atthe crater he 
saw Kealili, who though worn by sorrow 
| was still beautiful. Umi fell in love with 
| her, and strove in all ways to win her love 
in return, butJZin vain. She told him her 
sad story, and won his compassion 

| When sure that he could never win het 
llove he was not angry with her, but very 
|sorrowful. He seems to have been muc! 
|superior to his sister in character and dis 
position. He seems to have had some idea 
of right and justice When he found h 
}could not win Kealili’s love he wisbed t 

make her hard lot a little easier for he: 

He asked her in what way he could sery 

her, and was told that all she wished was 
to be restored to Keoni, either by being 
taken to him, or by having him brought 
back to earth. 

Either task was beyond Umi’s power, 
but he could enable her to sleep, uncon- 
scious of all arouud her, until the day when 
all buried in the earth will arise again and 
begin their new life. He tried to explain 
to her the reason he could not serve her in 
the way she asked, bnt she could not un- 
derstand how he, a god, was powerless to 
do what he wished. 

At last he told her that rest until the 
coming of Keoni was in his power to bes- 
tow, and she was eager to accept his offer 
In sleep she would not feel the anguish 
that was always gnawing at her heart, 
would know nothing of Keoni’s faithless 
ness, and when she awoke he would bi 
| beside her and if she could win his lov: 
jagain she might be forever happy. 

One day Umi consented to grant her 
|constant prayer, and bestow dreamless 
sleep upon her till Keoni should arise, wit 

all the hosts who slept, and stand again 
| beside his loving wife. We took her hand 
|and led her down the steep side of Halea 
| kalea until they reached a green glen nea: 
la narrow stream, which kept it always 
freshand cool. There, in the midst of th: 
clustering trees, surrounded by the flow 
ers in which the birds sang all day long, 
he told her she should await the coming of 
her lost love. 

A torpor stole over her, her senses seeme:| 
| sinking into sleep, her limbs grew heavy 
iher eyes closed. With her last, failing 
|strength she drew her mantle over her 
head, and slept. There she stands to this 
|dav; astone, awaiting the coming of he 
lost Keoni. 

Umi returned to bis kingdom of fir 
| below, and has not visited the earth from 
that day, for his love was true love, and h¢ 
cannot bear to see the place that holds th: 
|form of the one he loved, who turne 
| from all his vows, choosing rather a slee; 
| for centuries for the sake of another. 

Some years after his visit Pele agai 
came to Maui, and when she saw the foru 
of poor, faithful Kealili standing awaiting 
the lover she had stolen from her and had 
lured to destruction. she could not restrai! 
her anger. She stormed and raged, bu 
Umi was equally powerful, and all h¢« 
rage availed her naught. Ymihad prom- 
ised Kealili she should stand there, an 
Pele could not change it; there she woul 
stand, forever, a reproach to Pele for th 
crime she had committed. 

Finding she could not destroy her, 1 
move her from the place,Umi had prom 
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ised her, Pele decided to desert her home |! 


in Haleakalea. She did so, after one 
tremendous outburst of rage, in which she 
sent a stream of fire and lava over the 
land—hoping if she could not move, she) 
could cover the one she hated. But she! 
could not even do that, for Umi prevented | 
the lava flowing in that direction, so Pele | 
gained nothing by the wholesale destruc- 
lion which she visited upon the land. | 

Angered by her defeat she forsook 
Mauri, and never visited it again. Later 
on she lost her power on Oaha, and now | 
she has only Hawaii over which she 
claims dominion from her home in the 
fire-mountain there. 

The stone form of poor Kealili. still | 
stands there among the tall tree-ferns, 
awaiting the end of time when she may 
again see her beloved. The natives 
believe that any lover who looks upon her 
silent figure will soon lose his or her lover | 
by treachery: therefore they shun the 
lonely glen where ‘Kawahine Pohaku’ 
stands; and for this reason she is seldom 
seen by the eyes of white visitors, and 
more seldom still is her sad story told to 
anyone. 


This is the tale told us that moon- 
lighted night, under the shadows of the 
mango and guava trees, by Kaleihokuu, 
the oldest among the mele chanters of the 
Island Kingdom, Hawaii Nei.—[ Overland 
Vonthly | 


Imitation Mountains. 


Just now at the office of the Geological 
Survey, writes Rene Bache from Washing- 
ton to the Boston Transcript, they are 
engaged in building imitation mountains, 
forthe purpose of studying the way in 
vhich the eternal hills were formed by the 
rumpling due to the contraction of the 
earth’s crust. The coal basins and other 
valuable mineral deposits in many parts of 
the United States have undergone just | 
such crumpling, so that it will be profita- | 
ble to ascertain the laws governing it. 

These imitation mountains are built of | 
wax, hardened or softened by mixing it | 
with other substances, so that it shall | 
resemble in consistency the brittle rocks | 
near the surface of the earth or the plastic 
rocks which are in that condition because 
of the great pressure that exists even at | 
depths of only two or three miles, as the | 
case may be. The mixture is cast in lay- | 
ers of a given thickness by melting and | 
flowing it in a wooden trough. 

When each layer has hardened it is 
taken out, and a number of the layers thus ! 
made are superimposed one upon the other 
like layers of jelly-cake, representing geo- 
logical strata. The next process is to | 
place tne layers in a machine, piling shot | 
oo top of them to represent the force of 
gravity, after which pressure is applied 
from the ends very slowly by a piston 
advanced with a screw. This causes them 
to crample up, and under the artificial 
contraction they are found to take pre- 
cisely the forms of mountain ranges like 
the Alleghanies. 





Scott’s Emulsion of cod- 
liver oil is aneasy food—it is 
more than food, if you please; 
but it is a food—to bring 
back plumpness to those who 
have lost it. 

Do you know what it is to 
be plump? 

Thinness is poverty, living 
from hand to mouth. To be 
plump is to have alittle more 
than enough, a reserve. 


Do you want a reserve of 
health? Let us send you a 
book on CAREFUL LIVING; 
free, 


Scort & Bowne, Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, 
New York. 
Your druggist keeps Scott’s Emulsion of cod-liver 
oul—all druggists everywhere do, §1. 
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Nasal Catarrh and affections of the throat 


cured for 50 cts. Such cases as you see described 


in the long, column advertisements, Send your 


address and description of your case, and 50 cents 


j in stamps, and you will get by return mail (pre- 


paid) my Cure Quick for Catarrh, ete., with full 


j instructions how to use the remedies and be 


jcured. Also a brochure on the subject, with hun- 


dreds of curesin Boston and vicinity (to inter- 


view if you desire), not mythical ones in Maine or 


| Florida. Also you will get a pamphlet on tobacco 


} and its killing power, causing two deaths where 


the intoxicants are killing one person, and an ex- 
position of quackery as practiced by the regulars 
and irregulars; both are empirical in their 
methods; also, a treatise on Omnipathy, or curing 
all the hopeleas (so called) incurable diseases of 
the body by external applications of non-poisonous 
remedies. No drugs in the stomach. ‘The 
Tobacco Slave,” book of 125 pages sent to you on 
receipt of 25 cts. in stamps. The Boston Post 
said, April 24, 1890, “For information this book is 
invaluable.” Call or address, DR. C. A. GREENE, 


178 Tremont St Not the Nervura Greene 44 


| years’ experience. Pamphlets are free. 


Quick, 


Easy, 
Durable, 


Strong* 
is the 


Reminaton 
Standard 
Typewriter 


more so 


TO-DAY 


than ever before. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 


15 SCHIOOL ST., BOSTON, 


| CURE FITS! 


When I say cure I do not mean merely to stop them 
for a time and then have them return again. I meana 
radical] cure. I have made the d.sease of FITS, EPI- 
LEPSY or FALLING SICKNESS a life-long study. I 
warrant my remedy to cure the worst cases. Because 
others have failed is no reason for not now receiving a 
cure, Send at once for a treatise and a Free Bottle of 
my infallible remedy. Give Express and Post Office, 


Hi. G. ROOT, M. C., 183 Pearl St., N. Y. 


Magazine 
Commercial 


Cc. W. Calkins & Co. 
52 Purchase St. 
Boston 


XKDOF™7 





Patent W. S. A. Corset and 
Health Waist. 


Admired by thousands at the Food 
and Health Exposition, Mechanics 
Building. The patent pulley system of 
back lacing insures a perfect figure 
Agents wanted in all parts of New 
England. 

ABBOTT DAVIDSON & CO., 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


PUST OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, 
MASSACHUSETTS. 





Corrected, Restored AN | ASSETS. Dec. 31, 1590.... $22,018.826.95 


Protected 
BY USING G. L. SWETT’S 


CRYSTAL GLASSES. 


Only place at the South End Using the Improved | 





LIABILITIES.....+..-+:+++++ 19,832,955,22 


$2,185,841.73 





LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are 


issued atthe old life rate premium. 


Annual Cash distributions are paid upon al} 


| policies. 


Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash sur- 


R lues to which the 
Methods of Fitting | render and paid up insurance yalue 


G. L. SWETT, 


| 
Watchmaker and Optical Expert, | 
1447 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON. A 


EYES TESTED FREE, FINE WATCH REPAIRING. 


| insured is entitled 


y the Massachusetts Statute. 
Pampblets, rates and values for any age sent on 


application to the Company’s Office. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
Jos. M. GIBBENS, Vice President. 
Ss. F. TRULL, Secretary, 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Secretary. 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


SOCES. AMONEE, 





CANCERS AND TUMOR 


| There are no diseases which are so much 
|dreaded by ordinary mortals as cancers and 
|} tumors. The commencement of their treatment 
has been many times the death warrant of the 
patient, and the terrible suffering and attendant 
| risk of hemorrhage, through the ordinary mode 
| of cure, the use of the knife and with caustic, has 
|}made many a person shrink from the attempt to 
get rid of them until too late. How sinks the 
heart of man or woman, when for the first time 
| they are told by their physician that the lump 
| upon the breast, face or other part, which during 
| the last one, two, three or more years has grown 
from a slight pimple to the size of a walnut, isa 
pronounced cancer! It is not intended here to 
give any diagnosis of the different varieties of 
cancers, but only some of the leading symptoms 
| ofthe approach of this terrible disease. If you 
have a lump of unnatural growth upon the breast 
| or other part of the person, attended with stinging 
| darting, pricking, creeping or shooting pains, 
give it your attention at once, and don't attempt 
to cure it yourself with the thousand and one 
remedies offered by your friends. Go at once to 
Dr. Solomon’s Medical Institute, 75 Court Street, 
| Boston, Mass. If the affection is a cancer or of a 
cancerous nature, you should at once have proper 
treatment. If you have a horny, scaly pimple, 
with an occasional exfoliation of the same, upon 
the lip, face or nose, attended with similar symp- 
toms as above, itis something you should attend 
to atonce. Delays are dangerous. 

Tumors conalst of deposits of humor or morbid 
material, generally in some gland or (organ. All 
tumors depend upon a disturbance of the natural 
functions of the digestive or nutritive organs, 
humors or morbid materials in the blood and the 
circulating fluids, which settle in a tissue or gland, 
where humors settle only when the blood is filled 
with more poisonous substances than can be 
carried out of the body. Tumors and cancers 
should be attended to before their growth becomes 
large. 

For over twenty years Dr. James M. Solomon 
has made the treatment and cure of cancers with- 
out the use of the knife or caustic a study, and 
the result has been a medicine used both internally 
and externally which completely removes the 
growth and eradicates the poison trum the system 
forever. Patients who have been pronounced 
incurable by physicians or at hospitais are espec- 
ially invited to consult the doctor at his office, 
75 Court Street, Boston, Mass. The doctor will 
also be pleased to answer any correspondence 
concerning his treatment. The treatment is a 
botanical one and causes no inconvenience or 
detention from work. Attention is called to the 
following sworn testimonial of from a ladywho has 
been treated by the doctor, ani who is ready 
to answer any letters of inguiry. 

One of the most remarkable cases which has 
been treated by Dr. J. M. Solomon is that of Miss 
Jennie Belcher of 9% G Street, South Boston. 
Miss Belcher is a young lady of excellent family, 
gocd education, and a real honest, Christian 
woman. Ip an interview with a reporter she 
states her case freely, without any reservation, and 
in a way that would lead one to believe that she 
owes her life to the treatment of the coctor. She 
wishes every one to know how she was cured 
and desires any one to call on her personally at 
her residence and hear her story from her own 
mouth. 

“J first began to feel the rouble about two 
years ago, but did not pay much attention to it, 
as it did not inconvenience me veiy much. 
About a year ago I was taken sick with diph- 
theria and was confined to my bed for over eight 
weeks. Ihe other trouble began to develop and 
caused me great — and inconvenience. I 
consulted nine physicians, and after an examina- 
tion by one of the surgeons at one of the city 
hospitals, they concluded the trouble to be a 
large fibroid tumor of a cancerous nature. I was 
told by the physicians that nothing could be done 
for me to eradicate the tumor or to remove it, 
except by the use of the knife. It was very large 
weighing over seven pounds, and was two 

rowths, one on the right side and one on the 
eft side, and was as hard as a piece of wood. 
They told me also that my chances of surviving 
the operation were only one in sixty. I did not 
shrink from this operation, knowing that it was 
my only chance for life, but my family was very 
much opposed to it and would not consent to it. 
Say up all treatment for some time, during 
which the tumor enlarged to double its former 
size, causing me much trouble. My father and 
sisters gave me up, and my four sisters were 
heart-broken. No one can realize the pain that I 
suffered. I had no appetite, could not sleep, and 
was in as wretched a condition as could be con- 
ceived of. Atthis time I was recommended to 
Dr. Solomon. He stated that I -had two tumors 
and advised that it would be suicidal to allow 
them to be removed by the use of the knife, but 
that hehad a much better way of removing the 
growth with the use only of simple botanical 
remedies. With renewed hope, I placed myself 
under his charge. The treatment was simple. I 
took a decoction of herbs before meals and pills 
= and morning. In less than two weeks after 
taking it the tumor began to be reduced in size. 
In four months and a half it went entirely away; 
and the cure was accomplished without the use 
of the knife or poison in any form. In givin 
this testimonial to the public 1 do s0 because 
want everybody to know what Dr. Solomon can 
do for sufferers like myself. I am afraid that I 
never can express the gratitude I feel for the re- 
lief obtained, through the blessings of God, un- 
der the treatment of Dr, James M. Solomon. I 
now have an excellent appetite, can eat three 
| good meals a day, when before 1 could take 
|} food only in a liquid form. I now — well 

es. A 











land can attend to all my household dut 


| friend of mine asked one of the prominent physi- 
}cilans who had examined me, regarding this tu- 
| mor and was told by him that he did not believe 

it could be cured. When informed that the tumor 
had been entirely removed, he expressed himseif 
as being very much surprised, as he did not 


Should Have It in The House, 
Dropped on Sugar, Children Love 


, JOHNSON’S 
Anodyne Liniment. 


For INTERNAL as muchas EXTERNAL use, 
ORICINATED 
In 1810 
By an Old Family Physician. 
SOOTHING, HEALING, PENETRATING 
Generation After Generation 
Have Used It. 


‘ould a Remedy A 
ee oh 2 
OuT REAL 
Have Survived for Lighty Years? 


In use over 40 YEARS in one family. 


Dr, I. 8. Jounson & Co,—It is sixty years since I first 
learned of your JOHNSON’s ANODYNE LINIMENT, for more 
than forty years | have used it in my family I regard 
it as one of the best and safest family remedies that can 
be found, used internal or exteraal, inall cases. O, H 


INGALLAS, Deacon Baptist Church, Bangor, Me 
Stops Pain, Cramps, Inflammation in body or limb, like 
magic, Cures Croup, Asthma, Colds, Catarrh, Cholera 
Morbus, Diarrhoea, Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Lame Back 
Stiff Joints and Strains Illustrated Book free, Price 
Mots. Six $2.00. 1.8, JOHNSON & CO., Boston, Mass, 


TRY A BOTTLE 


OF MORRISON'S ENGLISH LINIMEN 
OWNERS OF HORSES 


Cannot afford to be without it. 


IT Softens Grows and keeps the feet in 
healthy condition. 


IT Is a sure cure for Quarter Crack and 
Thrush. 


IT Isa never talling remedy for Sore Back, 
Neck, and Shoulders, 

If your horse has a cough you can cure it with 
this Liniment. 

For man or beast, for sprains, sores and wounds 
ofall kinds. FULLY WARRANTED. 

Price 4 0z—25c, 16 oz—$1.00 a bottle, full weight. 
If your druggist does not keep it, it will be sent ex- 
press prepaid to any address on receipt of price 
(or sample bottle for 25c, express not prepaid,)’ by 
the proprietor, 


JAMES W. FOSTER & CO. 


BATH, N. H. 
Sold by Weeks & Potter Co., Carter, Carter & 
Kilham, Geo.j| C. Goodwin & Co., Cutler Bros., 
Wholesale Druggists, Boston; Wells, Richardson 
& Co., Burlington, Vt. Cook, Everett & Pennell, 
Portland, Maine. 


Boston, Oct. 9th. 1891. 

aWeare using Morrison's English Liniment in 

our stables and find itto be all that is claimed for it 

by ita proprietor. We cheerfully recommend it to 

horsemen generally. 

BE. MILLS & CO, 7 
a 103 and 105 Beverly St. 


DESK EXCHANCE. 
ROLL-TOP DESKS, «x. 


A large line of Library and Standing Desks 
Office and Library Furniture of every description 


We can show the largest line of Desks in Boston 
and guarantee prices and quality. 


Second-hand Desks and Office Fixtures 
Bought, Sold and Exchanged. 


33 & 35 PORTLAND ST., BOSTON. 


FITCHBURG .”. RAILROAD 


Passenger Trains. 


On and after Jan. 1, 1892, 
TRAINS LEAVE BOSTON PASSENGER STA. 
TION CAUSEWAY STREET, FOR THE WEST 
A.M. ACCOMMODATION for Troy and 
6.45 Albany. : 
3) 5 “EXPRESS, PARLOR CAR for 
, AM. ACCOMMODATION for Troy and 
11.3 Albany. Parlor car to Troy. 
* P.M DaILy EXPRESS, with Sleeping 
3.0 Cars to Chicago via Niagara Falls Short 
Line and via Erie and Boston Line; also to St. 
Louis via Michigan Central and Wabash Rys. 
P.M. XPRESS, with Sleeping Cars to 
7, 0 Buffalo. 
FOR BELLOWS FALLS, BURLINGTON, ST 
ALBANS AND MONTREAL. 
0 A. M. ACCOMMODATION to Mon 
8, treal. 
A.M. MONTREAL FLYER, Parlor 
10.30 Cars to Montreal. 
P.M. ACCOMMODATION to Rutland, 
Vt. 
‘00 P. M. NIGHT EXPRESS, Sleeping Cars 
nh to Montreal. 


* Daily. 
Time-Tables and further information on appli- 


cation. 
J. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Agt., 
Boston, Mase. 








| believe such a thing was possible. 

| “JENNIE BELCHER.” 

| Commonwealth of Massachusetts, Suffolk, ss., 

| Boston, Aug. 25, 1891. Then personaliy appeared 
the above-named Jennie Belcher and made oath 
and subscribedjthe above statement beforeme. | 

} M. B. Coogan, Notary Public. 


ioned Jewelry of every kind, old goid pens; 
also, gold and silver watches, broken chains’ 
rings, eardrops, pins, bracelets, or any article 
that contains gold or silver, punched Goins, old 
stones, diamonds from rings, etc. 

CHAS. W. HOWE, 
325 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


D A MAN WHO WILL PAY the 
f 0 U N bighest cash price for Old-fash- 


ig gill OED I itia Sov A 
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Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U. S. Gov’t Report. New Goods 
: 


i New Furnishinas. . 
oval Baking : 
KS ewes POWUER neces 


bought of the Assignee Dec. 9th, 1891. 


goods. 


Nearly 4000 square feet of room devoted entirely to retailing Shoes of 

















every known kind. Experienced lady and gentlemen clerks. Everything Guaranteed. 


KIDDER PEABODY C0, ENGRAVING GT. MOOAR SHOE CO., 





BANKERS! 1090 and 1092 Washington Street. 
PRINTING. Telephone 641 Tremont. Between Dover St. and Colambia Theatre 
113 Devonshire St., Boston,  vrrations & CARDS A SPECIALTY.|~ eee 
URDITS available in all parts of the worl PRINTING FOR WOMEN’S CLUB 
gy -corenagentt: | AND SOCIETIES SOLICITED. von somwete - easier uae 
HE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCI 
ESTIMATES GLADLY 
BARING BROTHERS & CO., ; —— PAYING ITS TWENTY-YEAR TONTINE POLICIES, AND 
LONDON, ei TO THE ACTUAL RETURNS SECURED BY THE HOLDERS ' 
AND THEIR CORRESPONDENTS. OF THESE POLICIES HAVE NEVER BEEN EQUALLED (a 
Bebe ot, MORON exCuA NCS ant MISS GRANT, BY ANY OTHER LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. ' 
} TORNIA and the BRITISI "ROVINCES., 
CSTYOK And HONDUKDERSexecutodtn Hostcn, 49 COURT STREET, BOSTON. BEFORE YOU ASSURE YOUR LIFE IN ANY COMPANY. 
New Yor ne iiladelphia. Bie Z ’ 


7 APPLY FOR AN ILLUSTRATION OF THE RESULTS OF 
A TONTINE POLICY ISSUED AT YOUR AGE ACCORDING 
TO,THE SOCIETY’S EXPERIENCE UNDER THE POLICIES 


or RUBBER BOOTS these 
ive Warmth to the tee 





vial rh the perspiration, 
or. HOUSE and 


Choice | 
Investment Securities for Sale, | *Hamber 
PPreere ' "eon and MATURING IN 1892. 
Hef | (| brie lined | JAMES H. LAKE, GENERAL AGENT EQUITACLE 
bal Westen Mortoages john Ni Ptiener Td Wadtoth eee we BUILDING,' BOSTON. 
ANd Bonds CoueCIED, § — | OPIUME273sis.82 see 


City Real Estate Trust Co. 








DR. JAERGER’S 


: Sanitary Underwear 
CAPITAL, $275,000, PAID IN PURE NATURAL WOOL, 


Free from POISONOUS DYES, 





No Need Suffering or Being a 
a Disfigured, > t 


LADY POOR'S OINTMENT. 


Pure Spruce Gum and Extracts of 
plants have produced an Ointment 


THE HEALER OF ALL PAINS, 


Eruptions of the Skin. — ; 





BOSTON AGENTS, 
Attorneys and Agents for the 


Collection of Defaulted Western L. E. FLETCHER & CO., 


mortgages, notes and municipal] HEADQUARTERS FOR 
will convince the sufferer that there is a 


bonds. Take charge of foreclosed 
property, give attention to the 
=r j ; Y fy | Balm for all aches and pains. 
eis we | Old Ulcers will yield to this remedy. 
Boils, Carbuncles, Swellings, ll 
a Eruptions of the skin, Wounds of all kinds, Salt Rheum can by promptly cured j 





rental of lands and secure tenants 
with a view to ultimate sale, 
Charges moderate. 

This Company is strongly recom- 
mended by Gov. Humphrey, and 
Chief Justice Horton of Kansas 
and by conservative banks and 





The trial of Lapy Poor’s OINTMEN1 














. —? by Lapy Poor’s OrstmMENT. Fully Warranted. 7% 
SESE, Se See SNe HiA oll x ~ For Piles, stops the itching and bleeding, quickly heals all ulcers and ulcerating | 
surfaces, and removes the tumors. » 





Oi DEVONSHIRE STREET a eee sa tenner me Kept by druggists at 25 cents per box, or sent by mail on receipt of price, by 
| ouecce. —'|L & PLETOMER § cp, |__e  e  e C 
WM. H. LYNCH & CO., y 


COR. DEDHAM & ALBANY STS.) owns commun Sails, Awning and Tent Makers. 


— CTT 
BOSTON VETERINARY HOSPITAL. | MN 9 RR 

STORE AND ITALIAN AWNINGS. 
Awnings for Stores, baw 4 Public Buildings, Hotels, Steamers, Boats 


HORSES | ringtone i? 
Treated and Boarded, $1.50Jper day. | PRINTING AND DESIGNING. and Lawns, Tarpaults, Wagon Covers, etc. 
DOGS, ‘THE HELIOTYPE PRINTING CO,, FANCY STRIPED AND PLAIN AWNINGS, 
DR. EPWARD C. BECKETT, ) Atte ui | Book Illustrations, Catal es, Views AWNINGS FOR CHURCH AND HOUSE WEDDINGS. 
DR. DANIEL D. LEE ending | from Nature, Portraits and Photo-Gela- 
Gauthaie Geete wh berrebat Yates. Calle abd cient | Bonds, Certificates Diplomas, &c., &c. ‘ ag AWNINGS TAKEN DOWN AND STOKED FOR THE WINTER. .¢¢9 
and day. Telephone, 02 Tremont. | 21 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, 144 State Street, - Boston, Mass. 
THE CRAWFORD SHOE. 
: 611 Washington St., opp. Globe Theatre; 225 Washington St., next door 
* to Thompson’s Spa; Under UnitedStates Hotel, cor. Kingston and Beach Sts. 
Sold in Boston only at Our 7 Crawford Shoe Stores: ssiazz’se wz: Gassstatosstues Mora, se segs sl toes 
* Depot; 182 Boylston St., near Columbus Ave.; 5§ Main St. (Charlestown 


50 Cents. DONALD RAMSAY, Treas. 
DR. WILBERT SOULE. } Surgeons, time Reproduction in Black and aa, Tents of Every Description Made to order, and Smal! Ones to Let. 
Y 8 
Distvict,), Boston, nearly opposite Post Office. 


























